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Another Link in the Chain 


“THE NATIONS HAVE COMMON OBJECTIVES” 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Delivered to the Relief Conferees, following the signing of an agreement creating the 
United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, November 9, 1943 


ENTLEMEN: On behalf of the host nations I 

welcome you to this historic conference. Here in the 

White House, seated about a table in the historic 
East Room, are representatives of forty-four nations—United 
Nations and those associated with them. 

The people of. these forty-four nations include approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the human race, now united by a 
common devotion to the cause of civilization and by a com- 
mon determination to build for the future a world of decency 
and security and, above all, peace. 

Representatives of these forty-four nations, you gentlemen 
who represent them have just signed an agreement creating 
the United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion—commonly known by a simpler word UNRRA. 

This agency will help to put into practical effect some of 
the high purposes that were set forth in the declaration of 
the United Nations on Jan. 1, 1942. 

Coming after the Declarations of Moscow, recently, this 
agreement shows that we mean business in this war in a 
political and humanitarian sense, just as surely as we mean 
business in a military sense. It is one more strong link join- 
ing the United Nations and their associates in facing prob- 
lems of mutual need and mutual interest. 


Cires PREAMBLE OF PLAN 


The agreement which we have all just signed is based on 
a preamble in which the United Nations declare that they 
are “determined that immediately upon liberation of any 
area . . . the population thereof shall receive aid and relief 
from their suffering—food, clothing and shelter, aid in the 
prevention of pestilence and in the recovery of the health 
of the people—and that preparation and arrangements shall 
be made for the return of prisoners and exiles to their homes 
and for assistance in the resumption of urgently needed agri- 


cultural and industrial production and the restoration of 
essential services.” That is the preamble of the agreement 
which has just been signed here today. 

All of the United Nations agree to cooperate and share 
in the work of UNRRA—each nation according to its own 
individual resources—and to provide relief and help in re- 
habilitation for the victims of German and Japanese bar- 
barism. 

I think it is hard for us to grasp the magnitude of the 
needs in occupied countries. 


PoINnNTs TO ROBBERY AND PILLAGE 


The Germans and the Japanese have carried on their 
campaigns of plunder and destruction with one purpose in 
mind: that in the lands they occupy there shall be left only 
a generation of half-men—undernourished, crushed in body 
and spirit, without strength or incentive to hope—ready, in 
fact, to be enslaved and used as beasts of burden by the self- 
styled master races. 

The occupied countries have been robbed of their food- 
stuffs and raw materials, and even of the agricultural and 
industrial machinery upon which their workers must depend 
for employment. The Germans have been planning system- 
atically to make the other countries economic vassals, 
utterly dependent upon, completely subservient to the Nazi 
tyrants. 

Responsibility for alleviating the suffering and misery 
occasioned by this so-called new order must be assumed not 
by any individual nation but by all of the united and asso- 
ciated nations acting together. No one country could—or 
should, for that matter—attempt to bear the burden of meet- 
ing the vast relief needs—either in money or supplies. 

The work confronting UNRRA is immediate and urgent. 
As it now begins its operations, many of the most fertile 
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food regions of the world are either under Axis domination, 
or have been stripped by the practice of the dictatorship to 
make themselves self-sustaining on other peoples’ lands. 
Additional regions will almost inevitably be blackened as 


the German and Japanese forces in their retreat scorch the 
earth behind them. 


For A Farr DistrRiBuTION 


So, it will be the task of UNRRA to operate in these 
areas of food shortages until the resumption of peaceful 
occupations enables the liberated peoples once more to as- 
sume the full burden of their own support. It will be for 
UNRRA, first, to assure a fair distribution of available 
supplies among all of the liberated peoples, and, second, to 
ward off death by starvation or exposure among these peoples. 

It would be supreme irony for us to win a victory and 
then to inherit world chaos simply because we were un- 
prepared to meet what we know we shall have to meet. We 
know the common wants, the human wants, that follow 
liberation. Many ruthlessly shattered cities and villages in 
Russia, in China, in Italy provide horrible evidence of what 
the defeated retreating Germans and Japanese leave behind. 

It is not only humane and charitable for the United 
Nations to supply medicine and food and other necessities 
to the peoples freed from Axis control; it is a clear matter 
of enlightened self-interest—and of military strategic neces- 
sity. This was apparent to us even before the Germans were 
ousted from any of the territories under their control. 

But we need not any longer speculate. We have had nearly 
a year of experience in French Africa—and later experience 
in Sicily and in Italy. 

In French North Africa, the United Nations have given 
assistance in the form of seeds and agricultural supplies and 
agricultural equipment and have made it possible for the 
people there to increase their harvest. 

After years of looting by the Germans, the people of 
French Africa are now able to supply virtually all of their 
own food needs, and that in just one year. 

Besides, they are meeting important needs of the Allied 
armed forces in French Africa, in Sicily, in Italy and giving 
much of the civilian labor which assists our armed forces 
there in loading and unloading the ships. 


Broaper Errort Is Am 


The assistance rendered to the liberated peoples of French 
Africa was a joint venture of Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The next step, as in the case of other joint operations of 
the United Nations, is to go further. It is to handle the 
problems of supply for the liberated areas on a United Na- 


tions basis—rather than on the cooperation of only two na- 
tions. 

We have shown that while the war lasts, whenever we 
help the liberated peoples with essential supplies and services, 
we hasten the day of the defeat of the Axis Powers. 

When victory comes there can certainly be no secure peace 
until there is a return of law and order in the oppressed 
countries, until the peoples of these countries have been 
restored to a normal and healthy and self-sustaining existence. 
This means that the more quickly and effectually we apply 
measures of relief and rehabilitation, the more quickly will 
our own boys overseas be able to come home. 

We have acted together with the other United Nations 
in harnessing our raw materials, our production and our 
other resources to defeat the common enemy. We have 
worked together with the United Nations in full agreement 
and action in the fighting on land and on sea and in the air. 
We are now about to take an additional step in the combined 
actions which are necessary to win the war and to build the 
foundation for a secure peace. 


Haits PLan as TRULY DEMOCRATIC 


The sufferings of the little men and women who have 
been ground under the Axis heel can be relieved only if we 
utilize the production of all the world to balance the want 
of all the world. In UNRRA we have devised a mechanism, 
based on the processes of true democracy, a mechanism that 
can go far toward accomplishment of such an objective in 
the days and months of desperate emergency which will fol- 
low the overthrow of the Axis. 

As in most of the difficult and complex things in life, 
nations will learn to work together only by actually working 
together. Why not? We nations have common objectives. 
It is, therefore, with a lift of hope that we look on the sign- 
ing of this agreement by all of the United Nations as a 
means of joining them together still more firmly. 

Such is the spirit, such is the positive action of the United 
Nations and their associates at the time when our military 
power is becoming predominant, when our enemies are being 
pushed back—all over the world. 

In defeat or in victory, the United Nations have never 
deviated from adherence to the basic principles of freedom 
and tolerance, and independence, and security. 

Tomorrow, at Atlantic City, the UNRRA begins its first 
formal conference—and makes the first bold steps toward the 
practicable, workable realization of a thing called freedom 
from want. The forces of the United Nations are marching 
forward, and the peoples of the United Nations march with 
them. So, my friends, on this historic occasion I wish you 
all the success in the world. 


What Shall We Do With Germany ? 


ANY PLAN MUST BE STERN AND DRASTIC 
By BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT, Professor of Modern History, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered before the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, September 24, 1943 


in this room 17 years ago was the question of re- 
sponsibility for the war of 1914. If any of you here 
today were present on that occasion, you will remember that 
I maintained, against the popular view of the moment, that 
Germany was primarily responsible for the war of 1914. 
I have never changed that opinion. Today I have to speak 


! ADIES and Gentlemen: The subject of my first address 


on what we shall do with Germany after she has a second 
time in 25 years precipitated a world war into which the 
United States has been dragged much against its will. 

In ordinary times Americans have a friendly feeling 
towards Germany. A large number of American citizens 
are of German ancestry and have proved very substantial 
and loyal citizens. After the last war we received cordially 
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large numbers of Germans who came to this country to 
escape the consequences of the last war. Americans travel- 
ing in Europe found Germany a very comfortable place to 
visit. Next to England it was probably the most popular 
country for Americans to visit. Traveling conveniences were 
excellent and more individuals probably spoke English than 
spoke English in any other continental country. My own 
feeling during the T'wenties was that Germans were more 
popular with Americans than any other European people. 

The advent of Hitler in 1933 did not sensibly change 
that attitude because most Americans thought Hitler an 
extraordinary phenomenon—as indeed he was—who did not 
represent Germany. And some Americans looked upon Hitler 
as a bulwark against Bolshevism. Down to 1939 Germany 
still occuvied a popular place in the minds of most Ameri- 
cans-and even today there is a considerable support for the 
belief that if only we could get rid of Hitler and his gang, 
it would be possible to make a reasonable and decent peace 
with Germany. 

Now it is that view which I propose to debate today, a 
view with which I am not in sympathy. My proposition is 
that Germans are not like British and French and Amer- 
icans but are a peculiar people who have to be dealt with 
not by conventional processes but by extraordinary methods. 

I made my first visit to Germany in 1906 and I admit 
that I liked the efficiency of the country, where the trains 
ran on time and individuals were extremely helpful to a 
young man whose German left much to be desired. I en- 
joyed my summer in Germany. But I came away with 
grave doubts in my mind. I was greatly impressed by the 
obsequiousness of Germans to the State, by their passion 
tor regimentation, by their worship of the Army, by their 
very bad manners to each other, and, when possible, to 
foreigners, and by their cockiness and vaulting ambitions. 

And so in the next few years as I had opportunity I 
studied German history. I spent the better part of one sum- 
mer reading large numbers of political books and pamphlets 
written by Germans on various aspects of international 
politics. Long before July 1, 1914 I had come to the conclu- 
sion that the greatest menace to the peace of the world 
was Germany. ‘Therefore, before diplomatic documents were 
published in the second half of 1914 there was no doubt 
in my mind that Germany was responsible for the war 
which broke out then. 

| make this personal statement because I wish to assure 
vou that the views which I shall express about Germany are 
not produced by this war. They are not, I think, the 
product of emotion. They were bred in me a generation 
ago, before the first World War. The events of that war 
and the events which followed it have only confirmed me 
in my opinion, so that what I say to you is very sincerely 
held. 

‘The Germans are in my opinion a different type of people 
from ourselves or the British or the French. I spoke a mo- 
ment ago of their fondness for regimentation and_ their 
obsequiousness to the State. | would carry that further and 
say that there is no tradition of self-government in Ger- 
many. In 1918 when the old regime was overthrown, 
largely at the behest of President Wilson and Germans were 
faced with governing themselves instead of being governed 
from on high, large numbers of them were aghast. They 
never took kindly to the job of governing themselves. It 
was a responsibility which they did not relish and I have 
never forgotten the story told me by a friend who went to 
Berlin in 1933 shortly after the advent of Hitler. He went 
to the hotel which he had patronized for many years and 
had speech with the porter. He found the porter in a very 


amiable frame of mind and the hotel porter explained that 
at last they were free—which was rather hard for my Amer- 
ican friend to understand. The porter explained in all 
solemnity that they were now free of the wretched business 
of governing themselves because Hitler would do it for 
them. One swallow does not make a summer, but I myself 
have encountered other instances of that same state of 
mind; therefore I wish to emphasize that there is no tradi- 
tion of self-government in Germany. 

In the second place the militaristic tradition is extremely 
strong. When I was in college I belonged to a cadet bat- 
talion and I liked to march around as much as any young 
man did, but when I got to Germany and saw the idolatry 
with which the Germans regarded their Army—and the 
Army was omnipresent—I began to realize that there was 
another side to the picture, and I am sure that before the 
last war the Army was the most popular institution in Ger- 
many, and that one reason for Hitler’s popularity was that 
he restored the Army and made it possible for all Germans 
to serve in it. It is surely significant that the most im- 
portant hero in German history was the arch militarist 
Frederick the Great. It should also be remembered that in 
1914, according to the evidence of innumerable people who 
were in Germany, the outbreak of war was greeted with the 
utmost enthusiasm. That was not true so far as I am aware 
in any other capital in 1914. A second point then is that 
the Germans have long been a militaristic people and are 
still militaristic. 

The third point: We have heard a good deal about the 
German doctrine of a Herrenvolk, master or ruling race. 
There is nothing new about that. For more than 100 years 
the Germans have been told by their most distinguished 
writers and preachers and citizens that they are a superior 
people, that theirs is the mission to rule Europe and: ulti- 
mately the world. I know that they have been taught that 
because I have read a lot of tracts and treatises putting forth 
that point of view. You will find excellent summaries of 
that kind of teaching and preaching in a book published in 
England a year or so ago ““What Germany Thinks,” edited 
by W. W. Coole, a book which has not had much circula- 
tion in this country, although it has also an American pub- 
lisher. And 25 years ago two American professors, Wallace 
Notestein and Elmer Stoll edited for the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information of the last war a volume entitled “Conquest 
and Kultur.” That is not easy to find, although most li- 
braries will be able to dig up an old copy for you. But in 
either of those books you will find ample confirmation of 
what I am saying, that for more than 100 years the Germans 
have been taught by their intellectual and spiritual leaders 
that they are a superior people whose mission it is to rule 
the world. 

And lastly, we have been made only too painfully aware 
in the last few years of the sadistic trait in the German 
character. The actions of the Gestapo and of the German 
Army in the regions they have conquered and subdued is 
probably without parallel in the history of the last thousand 
years. Now that, too, is a trait which was manifest to some 
extent during the other war, although Hitler has allowed it 
to go very much further than the Kaiser did. That, too, 
can be traced far back into German history. One of the 
most shameful incidents of Germany is the admonition of 
Martin Luther to the German nobles in 1524 and 1525 to 
kill ruthlessly their peasants who were revolting to get bet- 
ter conditions. This sadistic trait then is not something pro- 
duced under Hitler’s inspiration, but is of very long develop- 
ment in Germany. 

We have, then, a people with four traits which are ex- 
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tremely repulsive to us and to Englishmen and to French- 
men, and I like to think to all civilized people. For 14 
years, 1919 to 1933, Germany experienced the Weimar 
Republic and there are those who think that the Weimar 
Republic came to grief because the Allies of the last war 
treated Germany too harshly, who blame Hitler and the 
present war on the Treaty of Versailles. That is, I think, 
a very superficial view. The so-called revolution of No- 
vember 9, 1918, which at the request of President Wilson, 
sent the Kaiser packing and set up a republic, was a revolu- 
tion on the surface. The old officials and the old Army 
and the old forces continued to rule Germany. The Kaiser 
left; that was all. If ever the old French proverb, “The 
more a thing changes, the more it remains the same” was 
true, it was true of the Weimar Republic. Superficially 
Germany had had a revolution, and as I walked the streets 
of Berlin in 1921 and years afterwards, as I often did, I real- 
ized that there were fewer soldiers about and the police 
weren't quite so brutal, and that on the surface things had 
changed. But at the bottom the old forces were in control 
as events were to show. 

The Weimar Republic was never popular with the 
majority of Germans. At the beginning the Socialists and 
the Democrats and the Catholics, the Center Party, united 
to support the Republic, but within a short time after it 
had got going, the Catholics abandoned it and threw in 
their lot with the Nationalists who hated the Republic, and 
the Democratic Party quickly disintegrated; so that only 
the Socialists were left as genuine supporters of the Repub- 
lic. And the Socialists split into Socialists and Communists, 
and the Communists hated the Republic quite as much as the 
Nationalists. I am convinced that after a short time the 
Republic was disliked by the majority of Germans. 

The third point in that connection is that I personally 
do not think the Treaty of Versailles was a bad treaty. I 
think it was one of the best peace treaties ever concluded in 
Europe. If you think it bad, all right; but if you do, re- 
member that between 1920 and 1932, before Hitler took 
office, most of the objectionable features of the Treaty of 
Versailles had been done away with by the Allies themselves, 
and whenever the Allies made concessions to Germany, the 
Germans asked for more. The notion that the Republic 
would have fared better if the Allies had treated it more 
generously seems belied by the march of events. 

In 1930, as a gesture of reconciliation, the Allies evacu- 
ated the Rhineland five years in advance of the date pre- 
scribed by the Treaty of Versailles. What was the result? 
The German people who had hitherto been afraid to ex- 
press themselves very clearly about the Nazis, because they 
remembered that the Allied troops were on the Rhine, pro- 
ceeded to elect 107 Nazis to the Reichstag, as opposed to the 
12 they had elected in 1928. And furthermore, although 
the German government had agreed to the so-called Young 
Plan in 1930 as the final settlement of reparations, no sooner 
were the Allied troops withdrawn from the Rhine than the 
German government announced in substance that it was not 
going to pay any more reparations, and it did not. 

I could illustrate that same tendency from many other 
facts. The more we conceded to the Germans, the more 
they demanded. And furthermore, as regards the Weimar 
Republic, I was conscious in my travels in Germany of a 
considerable, deep-seated desire for revenge, and the Ger- 
mans blamed us more than anybody else for their final 
defeat. 

When I was writing my book about the origins of the last 
war, I had the opportunity to spend a day with Kaiser 
Wilhelm II at House Doorn, and when we got through 


discussing the origins of the war of 1914 we turned to the 
war itself. At one point he shook his fist in my face and 
said, “You (meaning the United States) are responsible 
for my being here.” I am sure a large number of Germans 
also felt that. The former ambassador of the United States, 
my friend and former colleague, William E. Dodd, used 
to say the same thing, that during the four years he spent 
in Germany he was conscious that the Germans were itch- 
ing for revenge. They didn’t often talk about it in the 
presence of Americans, but the feeling was there. 

Then we pass on to Hitler. Many people point out that 
in the one election held under the Hitler regime only 40% 
of the German people voted for the Nazis. That is true. 
But at that time, in March, 1933, Hitler had not done 
anything. He had merely made promises; in the course of 
the next few years Hitler put millions of Germans to work 
making armaments; he restored the Army and let the Ger- 
mans wear uniforms, all of which pleased them very much. 
He tore up the Treaty of Versailles in many particulars: 
occupation of the Rhineland, occupation of Austria, occupa- 
ation of Czechosolvakia. It was those achievements which 
made Hitler the most popular leader that Germany has ever 
had. I admit that I have not been in Germany since 
1935, but all the evidence that I have seen for the period 
from 1935, the testimony of newspaper men and the evi- 
dence of others indicates that as the years went on and 
Hitler by his policy of bluff succeeded in doing more than 
William II had ever succeeded in doing by going to war, 
Hitler sold himself to the great mass of the German people. 

Undoubtedly there remained a certain opposition, a num- 
ber of intellectuals, those who could not escape from Ger- 
many, a certain number of older people, and some of the 
Socialists, those who had not gone over to the Nazis. I 
know of no way of proving that, because there are no 
Gallup polls in Germany and they probably wouldn’t mean 
anything if there were. I have no way of proving statistic- 
ally that the majority of the German people had accepted 
Hitler. I can only say that the people who were there from 
1935 to 1939 were pretty well agreed on that point. There- 
fore, if that is the case, what reason have we to suppose 
that we could, if Hitler and his gang were got rid of, make 
a peace that would be at all in accord with our ideas? 

Undoubtedly at the present time there is a lot of oppo- 
sition to Hitler. There is no doubt of it whatsoever, even 
if you discount many of the stories as put out by Nazi 
propaganda. There is no reason why there shouldn’t be a 
lot of opposition to Hitler. Hitler promised the Germans a 
short, snappy, profitable war. May I point out in passing 
that the German wars have been profitable? That is one 
reason why the German people are so militaristic. In 1870 
Germany collected from France a billion dollars; the cost 
of the war to Germany was three quarters of a billion. 
After the last war Germany borrowed (from the United 
States, chiefly, but to some extent from England and France) 
large sums of money for rehabilitation. She borrowed more 
than twice the amount that she paid in reparations, and then 
she defaulted on what she had borrowed. So that from 
a financial point of view war has been rather profitable 
to Germany. 

Now Germany has had four years of war and in the last 
few months she has been getting death and destruction in 
her cities as she has never had it before in her history. It 
would be very surprising if a large number of Germans 
are not turning against Hitler at the present time, and I 
have no doubt that more and more Germans will turn 
against Hitler as we blast more and more of their cities to 
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smithereens, but I am afraid it is the kind of deathbed 
repentance that Germany put on in 1918. 

Down to the middle of July, 1918, when the German 
Armies were winning in France, after they had imposed the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in Russia, there was no break in 
German morale. Maybe a handful here and there, but by 
and large the nation stood firmly behind the Kaiser and 
Ludendorff, because they thought the Germans were defeat- 
ing the British and French before the Americans got into 
action. It was after the middle of July, 1918 when the 
added pressure of the American armies enabled Foch to 
assume the offensive that the German morale began to 
crack and people began to say unkind things about the 
Kaiser. And so it is with Hitler. 

In 1940, when the German Army without any excuse 
invaded Denmark and Norway and Belgium, did the Ger- 
mans protest? In 1941 when Germany invaded Russia with- 
out any just cause, did they protest? No. Because they 
thought Germany would win the war. I think that in 
dealing with the Germans we have to talk an entirely differ- 
ent language from what we would use with reasonable 
people. 

Now what shall we do with them? First I shall mention 
a few things which in my opinion we ought not to do. So 
far we in this room and the American people in general 
have suffered very little from the war. We had a good 
lunch today. We are warm and we are comfortable. But 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill and Gen- 
eral Marshall all tell us that the real war is only just 
beginning. I see no reason why we should not believe them. 
In other words, the United States faces an indefinite period 
of time in which we are going to become (it is only a per- 
sonal guess) hungry and cold and probably dirty as the sup- 
plies of soap disappear, and we are going to face unbeliev- 
able casualties. A year from now I don’t know what we may 
be thinking and feeling. But as the horrors of the war 
tighten about us, many of us are going to weaken. It would 
be perfectly inhuman if some of us did not weaken, and if 
the German generals say, ““We have got rid of Hitler. We 
are now ready to make a reasonable peace,” or if the financial 
interests of Germany say, “We have had enough,” some 
people in this country are going to be willing to listen and 
say, ‘Why continue fighting if we can make a negotiated 
peace ?”’ 

The answer to that in my mind is a very simple one. 
Hitler, the German generals, German business, all want 
the same thing. There is no real difference in the pro- 
gram adumbrated by Hitler in Mein Kampf and the state- 
ments of the Pan-Germans written in the 1890's. All that 
Hitler has done is to take the old program of the Pan- 
Germans for dominating Europe and put certain modern 
twists to it and carry it out much more effectively than 
William II and his myrmidons were able to do, and the 
greatest possible error we could indulge in would be to 
think that by getting rid of Hitler we would have got rid 
of Pan-Germanism. 

The German generals and Hitler work hand in hand. 
The only difference between them is that each wants to run 
the Army. It would be equally dangerous to make a peace 
with German big business because it was they who in the 
twenties and down to 1933 financed Hitler and made it 
possible for him to achieve power. 

That, then, is the last thing we should do. Otherwise, we 
simply make it possible for the Germans to get their breath 
and in another 25 years to start a third war. 

Secondly, when we have beaten Germany, I think we 
should not divide it up into its component parts. Many 


people say—and correctly, I think—that the root of the 
German evil is Prussianism. If you split Germany into 
Prussia, Bavaria, the Rhineland, etc., you will deprive Prus- 
sianism of focal centers, they say. The difficulty with that 
argument is that in the course of the last 70 years since 
Prussia obtained control of Germany, Bavaria and the 
Rhineland have been to a very large extent impregnated 
with Prussianism. The hotbed of the Nazi movement is 
Bavaria and Hitler keeps his headquarters at Munich and 
holds his Party Congresses at Nuremburg because Bavaria 
is even more Nazi apparently than Prussia. You don’t gain 
anything so far as eradication of Prussianism is concerned, 
in my opinion, by splitting Germany into several states. 
Some say, “Join Bavaria and Austria because they are both 
Catholic.” Apart from this the Bavarians and the Austrians 
have never had much in common and [ see no reason to 
think they would have any more in common in the future. 
Furthermore, the desire of Germans to live together in a 
single state, it seems to me, is a legitimate one. The pro- 
gram which I propose will deprive Germany of what we 
regard as her illegitimate pleasures. Why not let her remain 
united, which, after all, represents self-determination and 
national unity as we ourselves understand it? I think we 
would only encourage Germany to go to war to reunite if 
we broke her up into component parts. 

Thirdly, I am opposed to our trying to impose any par- 
ticular regime on Germany. In 1918 President Wilson 
said to the Germans, “If you get rid of the Hohenzollerns, 
we can negotiate with you more easily,” and the Germans 
obeyed. They always like to obey someone who will tell 
them what to do. They sent William to Holland and estab- 
lished a Republic. One of the reasons for the unpopularity 
of the Republic was that it was imposed from without. I 
think it would be much better to defeat the Germans and 
then let them decide for themselves what kind of regime 
they want. Our job will be to see that that regime minds 
its own business and does not start another war. 

In 1870 when France was beaten by the Germans and the 
Second Empire collapsed, Bismarck was very careful not to 
dictate to the French what form of government they should 
have. He let them choose their own on the sound theory 
that Frenchmen would be much better satisfied with the 
government of their own selection than with any govern- 
ment suggested or imposed by the Germans. 

So I hope that at the end of this war we will not say 
that the Germans must establish a republic or restore the 
monarchy or set up any particular kind of regime. If, as I 
have said, they have no bent for self-government, and if, 
as the Kaiser said to me, the Germans are an eastern people, 
not a western people (by which he meant that they needed 
a dictatorship) then we had better let the Germans have a 
dictatorship. Our job is to see that the dictators don’t 
disturb us. And for the same reason I am opposed to our 
trying to re-educate the German people. God knows, they 
need to be re-educated, but I am disturbed when I read 
about a conference at Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, a 
conference of professional educators who apparently are 
drawing up an elaborate scheme for the inculcation of demo- 
cratic ideas in the Germans. Let’s put the thing in reverse. 
Suppose the Nazis beat us, conquered the United States, 
and established their gauleiters here and then tried to set up 
a system of education. Would we respond kindly to their 
educational ideas? I am sure we would not. The Germans 
will have the same feeling about any kind of educational 
program which we may recommend to them. My opinion 
on that matter is that we should set our own house in order, 
establish in our respective countries, all the United Nations, 
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an economic and social organization and an educational sys- 
tem which will be justified on their own merits and which 
the Germans on study will find good and adopt for them- 
selves. But let us not make the mistake of sending teachers 
into Germany to try to propagate democratic ideas among 
the people to whom more than ever at the end of this war 
democratic ideas will be anathema. Hitler has told the Ger- 
mans that the democracies are no good. The democracies, we 
believe, will have beaten the Germans. The Germans won't 
think any more kindly of the democracies for having beaten 
them, but will be all the more inflamed against them. 

So much, then, for what in my opinion we should not do; 
but much more important is what we ought to do. 

The first item is to impose overwhelming military defeat. 
In October, 1918, when the negotiations for the armistice 
were under way, President Wilson left to Marshal Foch 
the. decision whether an armistice should be granted or 
whether the Allied armies should go on fighting Germany. 
General Pershing, the American commander, said the war 
should go on. The Germans had not been beaten severely 
enough. But no other general agreed with him. Petain, the 
French commander, Haig, the British commander, the Bel- 
gian and the Italians were all for an armistice if Germany 
would sign one sufficiently severe. Foch said, “I am not 
justified in shedding another human life if the Germans 
will sign the terms of the armistice which we propose,” and 
so against the advice of General Pershing but with the ap- 
proval of the British, French and other allied generals, an 
armistice was granted to Germany. 

The result of that was that Germany was not invaded. 
She did not feel the effect of the kind of war which went 
on in northern France from 1914 to 1918. The German 
people never experienced war at home as the other peoples 
had, and the German Army was allowed actually to march 
home with its side arms, and in many cases was treated as 
a conquering host rather than a defeated one. 

We now know that this must not happen again, that this 
time we must make the Germans know that they have been 
beaten so that another Ludendorff or another Hitler cannot 
emerge 20 years from now and allege that the Army had not 
been beaten but had been stabbed in the back by this or 
that disloyal element. German soil had not been invaded 
by a foreign Army for more than 100 years in 1918, except 
for a brief incursion of the Russians in East Prussia which 
lasted a couple of weeks. In this war the Allied ground 
forces have not yet got into Germany. I assume that they 
will ultimately get into Germany, and long before they 
do probably most of Germany’s cities will be pulverized 
from the air, but I think it most important that the Allied 
Armies should march into Germany so that the Germans 
will be under no doubt whatsoever this time that they have 
been beaten, and that the lesson will be taken to heart. 

In the next place, we must disarm Germany completely. 
We did not do that in 1919. Under the Treaty of Versailles 
we allowed Germany 100,000 troops. We allowed her a 
Navy. We forbade her to make airplanes and gases and 
tanks, but we didn’t provide any machinery for making sure 
that she didn’t make those things, and we left her with the 
factories with which to make them. I think there is now 
general agreement that Germany must be deprived of the 
means of making weapons of war. Of course many of our 
modern weapons are assembled machines—the tank, the 
airplane, probably most of the weapons with which fighting 
is carried on. I don’t know whether we can prevent the 
Germans altogether from making in a thousand different 
parts of the country the parts which go into an airplane. 
But some things we certainly can prevent. It would seem 


that we can destroy the great arsenals like Krupp which cast 
the field artillery and the naval guns, and which make the 
armor that goes on tanks and battleships. We can also dis- 
mantle a large number of plants and transport them to 
Poland or France or perhaps even to Italy, to replace the 
plants which the Germans have destroyed. We can also, 
if we have the courage and the stick-to-it-iveness—and this 
is what is going to put us to the test—for an indefinite 
period of time control Germany’s foreign trade so that she 
cannot import weapons and munitions or the materials for 
making them. Nobody can say whether Britain, France, 
Russia and the United States will have the courage to impose 
that kind of an embargo on Germany for an indefinite 
period, but we can do it if we are determined to keep 
Germany disarmed. 

The next thing we must impose on Germany is the 
surrender of what she has stolen. Much of it has gone 
beyond irretrievability. We cannot recover the food which 
Germany has taken from the occupied countries, or the 
clothing, but the Germans have dismantled large numbers 
of factories. They can certainly be compelled to restore those 
factories. The Germans by quasi-legal processes have pos- 
sessed themselves of the stocks and bonds of all the business 
of the countries occupied. We can disallow those transac- 
tions. We can force the Germans to hand back all the works 
of art which they have stolen. We can take from their libraries 
books enough to replace the libraries which their bombs 
destroyed in Belgium and France and England, and some 
writer I was reading the other day even went so far as to 
suggest that since Poland and Belgium and Holland will 
be short not only of houses, but of beds and kitchen utensils 
because of the German destruction, we should require Ger- 
many to surrender beds and kitchen utensils for the restock- 
ing of Polish and Dutch and other houses. That is a propo- 
sition which I think makes sense. 

Lastly we have to punish the criminals responsible for the 
treatment of the conquered peoples. The Allied govern- 
ments are pledged to that. They are pledged to punish all 
officers responsible for atrocities. How far down that will 
reach I have no idea. What impresses me is that the 
Gestapo number several million, and while perhaps indi- 
vidual policemen have no alternative but to execute the 
orders which are issued to them, nevertheless the members 
of the Gestapo who carry out these atrocities and barbarous 
orders have to be held responsible for what they do. 

We read that the German Army is shooting innocent 
civilians in Naples; we can find out who ordered that. Such 
villians ought to be punished. My suspicion is that a very 
large number of Germans have been involved in one way 
or another with the atrocities throughout occupied Europe. 
If we don’t get there too soon, the emancipated people will 
certainly account for a large number of Germans, but if 
our armies reach Germany before the Norwegians and the 
Poles and the Czechs and the French and the rest have a 
chance at the Germans, there will be a certain tendency to 
say that we must maintain order and bring only the leading 
criminals to justice. I hope that counsel does not prevail. 
In other words, the program which I am advocating is a 
stern one and a drastic one. 

There are those who say that we must make it easy for 
Germany after the war to recover from the war and fit 
herself for decent society. Considering the German record 
of the past it seems most unlikely that any liberal or gen- 
erous treatment on our part will meet with corresponding 
reaction from the Germans. The German past tells us 
one thing: The Germans respond only to force, they inter- 
pret generosity as weakness. If, feeling that we wish to 
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let bygones be bygones, we relax, they will interpret that 
just as they did the comparatively easy terms of 1918, as a 
respite to prepare for another war. We have to occupy the 
country from one end to the other, not merely the Rhine- 
land as we did in 1918. We have to dig up almost literally 
the weapons which will be concealed. We may have to use 
our own troops to dismantle the factories which the Ger- 
mans have stolen, but we can if we have the will to do it, 
collect in that fashion from Germany, and we can make life 
very miserable for Germany, with the hope that, finding 
that the Allies are stern and cannot be hoodwinked as they 
were repeatedly after 1919, the Germans will ask themselves 
whether this militaristic philosophy which they have swal- 
lowed hook, line and sinker for 100 years, which has led 
them into two wars, both of which they have lost, is worth 
the candle. 

France used to be a somewhat militaristic and aggressive 
nation, not nearly so much so as the Germans, but still enough 


to cause a good many wars in Europe. In 1814 and again 
in 1815 France was invaded. In 1815 she paid indemnity. 
In 1870 she was invaded again. In 1871 she paid indemnity. 
The French, being a realistic and clever people, gradually 
came to see that war was a bad business, and in the course 
of the Nineteenth Century the evolution of French senti- 
ment in the direction of pacifism was very marked. I sub- 
mit that we should punish the Germans for having let loose 
two world wars in 25 years, make them see that war does 
not pay, and say to them in substance: “When you have 
experienced a change of heart and when you have convinced 
us that you have seen the error of your ways and are willing 
to work not for the domination of Europe, but on a 50-50 
basis and on a basis of peace, then we shall be very glad to 
work with you, but not until then. It is up to you to 
show us. 

Having been the victims twice in 25 years, we cannot 
afford to take a third chance. 


Japan’s Military System Must Be Crushed 


DOMESTIC AND ECONOMIC REFORMS NECESSARY 


By JOHN F. AISO, Lawyer 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1943 


present for your consideration a few modest observa- 

tions upon the reconstruction of Japan. I and about 
75,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry are grateful for the 
recognition which has been extended to us. 

Notwithstanding false reports from irresponsible quarters, 
the loss of our homes and the loss of economic security 
through compulsory war-time evacuation, our faith in Amer- 
ica remains unshaken. Ours is a determination to see this 
war through to a United Nations’ victory no less than other 
splendid Americans like General Krueger or Mayor La- 
Guardia, of German and Italian ancestry. 

We hope, in our little way, to prove that President Roose- 
velt was expounding a verity when he wrote Secretary 
Stimson, ‘“‘Americanism is a matter of heart and mind, not 
of ancestry.” 


| T IS with a profound sense of gratitude and pride that I 


Proup or Bopy Po.itic 


I am proud and I am sure you must all feel proud tonight 
of our body politic, the American body politic and its people. 
When in the midst of a great global war like this, unprece- 
dented in the history of man, you permit me, of Japanese 
origin, to speak to you upon the reconstruction of our enemy, 
Japan, you are demonstrating the workability of democracy 
in dynamic action. Could you by any far-fetched imagination 
dream of a performance like this taking place in Japan or 
Germany? ‘This gathering itself bears dramatic witness to 
the American reasoning faculties, a commendable restraint 
and an undying faith in the democratic process of open, 
impartial and fair hearings upon every issue that may con- 
front us individually or as a nation. 

The reconstruction of Japan is but an inexorable corollary 
to that fundamental truism which has been unanimously pro- 
pounded by all of the United Nations leaders, like President 
Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, Sumner Welles, of the United 
States; Sir Stafford Cripps, of Great Britain ; Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland, and Madam Chiang Kai-shek, of China— 
namely, that the peace must not be based upon vengeance 
engendered of war-time prejudices, but upon the fundamental 
principles of justice and equity, upon due recognition of 


the factors in human nature, and upon common sense distilled 
from the pragmatic wisdom of all mankind. 

The first step in the reconstruction of Japan is to get 
what Ambassador Grew has called the cancerous growth 
that has poisoned and contaminated everything healthy in 
the Japanese people out of their systems. We must cast 
Japan into a crucible, smelt out the bad and refine the metal 
with which to recast a new Japan. Without one moment’s 
hesitation we must smash Japan’s military might. We must 
bomb and destroy her arsenals and centers of production. 
We must invade Japan proper. 


LESSONS FOR JAPAN 


Japan and her people must be taught that wars cannot be 
waged with impunity. 

Japan’s military masters must be utterly discredited in 
their impotence in warding off foreign invasions. The myth 
of the inviolability of Japanese shores by divine edict, arising 
out of the chance dispersion of Genghis Khan’s invasion fleet 
by tidal wave, must be exploded and the Japanese people 
freed from their obsession that they are God’s chosen people. 

Some quarters of American public opinion say, do away 
with the emperor system in Japan. I beg to take issue. Sud- 
denly take away the emperor system and you create a vacuum 
for which you can devise no adequate substitute in light of 
Japanese temperament and social heritage. No republican 
form of government could function until such time as the 
populace has been trained for allegiance to concept rather 
than to rulers. In the interim, we would have a series of 
internecine struggles, a tinder box which might lead to 
general wars. If you must mark an advent of a new era in 
Japanese life, dethrone Hirohito, set up the Crown Prince, 
Tsugu-nomiya, as emperor under the regency of liberal, 
Oxford-educated Prince Chichibu. But do not do away 
with the emperor system. 

In order to break the stranglehold the military clique have 
had upon the Japanese military government, certain consti- 
tutional and legal reforms are essential. I refer to their direct 
access to the throne and their power to control the destiny 
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of cabinets by refusing to nominate or to continue in office 
a minister of the army or navy who must be of the top two 
grades on the active service list and without whom no cabinet 
may be formed or continued in office. It must be remembered 
however, that constitutional reforms cannot be affected dur- 
ing a period of regency. 


JupictAL Process URGED 


The Japanese propensity toward settling all disputes, 
private or public, by extra-judicial processes must be subli- 
mated into a greater respect for and faith in the judicial 
process. In their actual function, Japanese courts must learn 
to administer speedy justice arrived at by the “rule of law” 
rather than the “rule of personalities” that they have learned 
from Prussian courts. They must learn to mete out justice 
to foreigner and Japanese alike by the same yardstick. They 
must attain that high degree of dispassionate justice which 
was marked by the United States Supreme Court recently 
when it ruled that even an enemy alien, resident in this 
country, unless in custody as being potentially dangerous, has 
a right to sue and be sued in the courts of the United States, 
even in time of war. A healthy respect for municipal law, 
administered through the judicial process, is a prerequisite for 
respect for law and order upon the international level. 

Certain Americans, like Mr. Bellaire, former head of The 
United Press in Tokio, and Professor Peffer, of Columbia 
University have made an interesting observation, namely, that 
contemporary Japanese civilization is lopsided. The ultra- 
modern, they say, has been conglomerated with anachronisms 
of a feudal society. And certainly their observations hold 
true in the realm of public finance. The incidence of taxation 
wherewith to bear all the cost of modern government and 
armaments has been shouldered upon the poor, agrarian 
class. In all except name the Japanese farmer is a feudal 
serf, tilling his small plot by hand, eternally ridden with debt, 
and sometimes forced to sell his daughter into human bond- 
age. Deluded into believing that the only panacea for this 
rural evil is foreign conquest, the conscripts from this farmer 
class have become the “fire-eaters” and the “hot-headed” 
younger officers in Japan’s army of aggression. 

In Japan, as elsewhere, the common man must be given 
the opportunity to earn, as a free man, a decent living for 
himself and his family. Modern penology teaches us that 
keeping an individual or a nation upon a bare subsistence 
level on the brink of starvation does not conduce to reform 
and does not conduce to edifing moral sensibility. 


EpucaTION GREATEST FACTOR 


The greatest factor in social reconstruction, however, is 
education. And never was this more true than in the recon- 
struction of Japan. A reformation in the purpose and the 
function of the Japanese educational system must be carried 
out. General Baron Sadao Araki, when Minister of Educa- 
tion, wrote: ““The purpose of a Japanese educational system 
is to train useful subjects of the Emperor, not so much 
a quest for truth. As a consequence thereof, graduates of 
Japanese schools are Japanese first and then scientists or 
scholars thereafter.” 

Education, however, is more than a matter of mere school- 
ing; it is the free commerce and exchange of ideas. To this 
real education, the contemporary Japanese common man has 
never been exposed. He has been kept in intellectual isola- 
tion, and isolation just as real as the Tokugawa policy of 
non-intercourse. By virtue of foreign exchange control, Japa- 
nese youth are prevented from studying abroad. Through 
rigid censorship of the press and the radio the mail and the 
customs, all ideas deemed inconsonant with the supremacy of 


the military clique have been banned. A Japanese is not per- 
mitted to own a short-wave radio, He reads only those 
foreign news dispatches received through a semi-governmental 
agency. This wall of intellectual isolation must be battered 
down and the Japanese given opportunity to engage in the 
free commerce of ideas and in international intellectual 
cooperation. 

We have up to this point considered some of the domestic 
reforms in the reconstruction of Japan. Domestic reforms 
alone, however, no matter how far reaching, are not in 
themselves sufficient in reconstructing a nation. Her rela- 
tions with her neighbors must be put upon a healthy standing 
and improved, if she is to have a rebirth. 


JAPANESE Live IN FEAR 


To Americans who have been favored with a friendly 
Canada on the north and friendly neighbors with whom our 
relations are fast improving on the south, it is hard to under- 
stand why the Japanese people have so complacently and 
docilely followed the bellicose leadership of the military. It 
must be remembered, however, that due to her geographical 
situation, she has in the past, anyway, been surrounded by 
professed or suspected enemies. The Japanese people have, 
therefore, always lived in apprehension and fear. 

The diplomatic memoranda exchanged between the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Japan make a revealing 
disclosure ; namely, that the immediate causes for the rupture 
of American-Japanese relations were differences of opinion 
upon, (1) the statuses of China and French Indo-China; 
(2) Japan’s access to markets in the Dutch Netherlands— 
the Dutch East Indies, and (3) Japan’s access to raw mate- 
rials from the United States, namely oil. Here are the real 
sore spots of American-Japanese relations and unless these 
are ameliorated, any reconstruction of Japan would be 
merely nursing that nation back for another bid at world 
supremacy through the arbitrament of guns, airplanes and 
bombs. 

Full sovereignty should be restored to China. It means 
that Japan should retrocede Formosa and Great Britain 
Hongkong. The United States should continue full adhe- 
rence to its present policy of granting full independence to 
the Philippines. French imperialism must not be permitted 
to return to French Indo-China, and greater measure of 
native welfare promoted in the Dutc!: Indies. But in this 
fully sovereign China, Japan should be accorded every benefit 
of the open door and equal business opportunity on a co-equal 
footing with every other nation. 


Japan NeEEps Markets 


Restoring Japan to a healthy state also requires that she 
have free access to raw materials and free markets in which 
to sell her manufactures. Stripped of exaggeration both ways, 
she does have a population problem of trying to feed 70,000,- 
000 people on an area less than the State of California, only 
one-fifth of which is arable. The only solution to this prob- 
lem is intensive industrialization, importing raw materials 
and manufacturing machinery, exporting manufactures and 
then living upon the differential. 

John Goette, in his book, “Japan Fights in Asia,” makes 
a very interesting observation when he says it was the Japa- 
nese yen, at least on the material side, to lead the American 
way of life that led to Japan’s industrialization, The Japa- 
nese, no less than the other peoples of the world, are entitled 
to freedom from want, equal opportunities of earning a 
livelihood in keeping with her ability to produce goods or 
render services, unhindered by tariff barriers, boycotts and 
embargoes. 
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True, this would give Japan a trade supremacy of con- 
sumer goods in Asia, China and in the East Indies by virtue 
of geographical propinquity, lower labor costs and lower cost 
of marketing and transportation. It may mean a temporary 
sacrifice to the Western nations, but it also means that the 
natives of the South Sea, Malaya, and even of East Africa, 
would get shoes, cotton textiles and bicycles, whereas under 
a system of tariff walls and trade quotas they would have to 
go without. In this respect, we must go along with Wendell 
Willkie when he says, “To raise the standard of living of 
man anywhere in the world is to raise the standard of living 
by some slight degree of men everywhere.” 


Wou tp INCREASE Exports 


This would not mean a depression of the American stand- 
ard of living. It would not mean the end of our trade in the 
Far East. It would mean greater exports of raw materials 
to Japan and then through Japan to the other countries; 
raw materials, such as cotton, pulp and oil. Men like Henry 
Kaiser and Eric Johnston, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, men versed in the realities of trade and business, 
point out that industrialization abroad means greater exports 
of machinery and hence a total boost in our foreign exports. 

On the other hand, to deprive Japan of access to raw 
materials and free markets in which to sell her goods is to 
condemn her to a slow but painful death. Against the pros- 
pects of death Japan will wage wars, no matter how 
expensive. 

Finally, in order to let the liberal elements in Japan lead 
that nation back to peaceful ways of living and friendly inter- 


national intercourse, we must extend to the Japanese freedom 
from fear, fear of oppression and discriminatory treatment 
from the white man. Justified or not, such a fear does exist. 
Great issues are presented pro and con which I cannot deal 
with here, but I submit in passing that when in the future 
we erect a new international security institution like the 
League of Nations, we must model its basic articles upon the 
American Constitution and write therein a racial equality 
clause. 

To briefly recapitulate, my thesis is this: Japan’s military 
might must and will be destroyed, but the peace-loving ele- 
ments of her society must be given opportunity for normal 
life and growth. Sweeping internal reforms must be effected, 
but, at the same time, freedom from want, equal opportunity 
and treatment, freedom from fear in her international life are 
just as equally indispensable to a fundamentally sound post- 
war reconstruction of Japan. 

Although of Japanese ethnic background, I hold no brief 
for Japan or her people, a country which never gave my 
father a chance to earn a decent living and which has always 
treated me as a foreigner. My American education, on the 
other hand, has endued me with a craving to seek the truth. 
My American heritage of freedom of assembly and speech 
has permitted me to discuss these delicate issues with you. 
I have tried to discuss them in a spirit of fairness, hewing 
always to the line of reality. War requires courage to face 
the grim realities, no matter how personally abhorrent; peace 
will require no less. It is only by unflinchingly facing the 
truth and reality that we can hope to lead Japan back to the 
paths of peace, good will toward all men.” 


The Four Policemen 


WHAT WILL HOLD THEM TOGETHER? 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Journalist 
Delivered before the Second War Conference of the New England Council, Boston, Mass., November 18, 1943 


HIS nation, you are well aware, is at one of the great 

turning points in its history. Precisely for that reason, 

just because we have taken novel and momentous 
decisions in practical affairs, and must go on to measures 
we have never taken before, we must find strength in the 
ancient virtues and guidance in our ancient wisdom. This is 
the truth, and when you hear from Admiral Standley he may 
confirm it and demonstrate it, this is the truth which the 
pioneers and innovators have to learn before they can ever 
hope to make anything which endures: that when nations 
move into the future, they do not break with the past but 
must recover it and must draw ever closer to it. 

1 have said that we are at a turning point in our history. 
We may say soberly and without rhetoric or exaggeration 
that during this past month the foundations of the world 
which we shall live in have been established and the structure 
of the coming order of things in the world raised upon it. 

It is often hard to realize that so great an historic event 
has actually taken place. We have had such a long debate 
about whether we would participate in establishing a new 
international order, and we have speculated so much about 
how to establish it, that it may take us time to digest the 
fact that what we were debating has been decided, what we 
were talking about has happened. 

For we are all of us rather like the young man who has 
been so long wondering whether he should marry the girl 


and whether she would marry him, that he has not yet got 
himself accustomed to the idea of washing the dishes and 
tending the furnace. 


SENATE AcTION BINDING 


I realize, of course, that the marriage will not be fully 
legal and valid until the contract has been submitted to the 
Senate, and provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur. But we may assume that they will concur in treaties 
which carry out the Moscow agreements. 

We may assume that the meaning of the Connally resolu- 
tion is that the Senate as a whole is now in honor bound 
to propose only constructive amendments, and to reject firmly 
all nullifying and destructive amendments, to the covenants, 
charters, and agreements which will be submitted to it. 

I have no doubt myself that the Connally resolution, which 
now takes its place among the historic declarations of Con- 
gress, was adopted in perfect good faith, that it means what 
it says, that it is not an empty or tricky formula, but rather 
that it is a solemn personal pledge upon the conscience of the 
Senators to do all that they can to promote what Secretary 
Hull promised to do at Moscow, what the Senate itself 
expressly approved after it had seen what Mr. Hull promised 
at Moscow. 

What did Mr. Hull promise at Moscow? What engage- 
ments did he make, over and above those which have to do 
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with the prosecution of the war? What commitments did 
he make which extend beyond the armistice which we shall 
impose upon our enemies? 

In the Joint Four Nations Declaration, the United States 
declared that it would continue to work with Britain, Russia 
and China to organize and maintain peace and security, that 
it would continue to enforce the armistice and terms of peace 
which are first agreed upon by the Allies and then imposed 
upon our enemies, and that these four nations will establish 
as soon as possible a larger general international organization 
open to all sovereign peace-loving states. 


Moscow Pact SPEcIFIC 


Now I should like particularly to call your attention to 
certain things about this, which if they are clearly understood 
by our people, should—from now on—simplify the debate. 

“T ask you to note that the proposal for a general organiza- 
tion of all the peace-loving nations contains no promise that 
this large assembly should, by any kind of vote of its members, 
by majority vote, two-thirds vote, or any vote, obligate the 
United States or any other country to use military force or 
even to impose economic penalties against any other country. 

The obligation to use force, if necessary to go to war, is 
not general and undefined in the Moscow Agreements. It is 
specific. It is definite. It is the obligation to enforce the 
terms which are to be imposed upon our present enemies— 
upon Germany, Japan, and upon their satellite states. There 
is nothing in this agreement which remotely suggests that 
Britain, Russia and China are pledged to use force against 
the United States, or that the United States and Britain are 
pledged to use force against Russia and China. 

The underlying principle, the controlling conception, of 
the whole agreement is that the four great powers are the 
four principal policemen of the post-war world, though they 
are to be aided by the other United Nations and by peace- 
loving states which are now neutral—that these four police- 
men have, as the official text says, “responsibility to secure 

. themselves and the peoples allied with them from the 
menace of aggression.” 


Wuo Pouices PoLicEMEN ? 


Now this raises at once the question: who polices the 
policemen? The answer to that question takes us to the heart 
of the whole problem of international peace and security. 

The answer which we have come to is that in the next 
period of history, for as long ahead as any man now living 
can see and make practical decisions, the four great powers 
will be policed by the fact that they constituted a team to 
prevent Germany and Japan from restoring their military 
power and making another bid for the conquest of the world. 

On what do we rely to hold this team of policemen to- 
gether? On the fact that each policeman can be attacked and 
threatened by either Germany or Japan or by the two of 
them. On the other hand, it is inconceivable that Britain and 
America could attack one another. 

It is for all practical purposes impossible for Russia to 
attack the British Commonwealth or the United States; it 
is no less less impossible for Britain and America to attack 
Russia. They could not get at one another even if they 
wanted to. It would be like a battle between a whale and an 
elephant. 

Now note this: there is just one way in which Russia and 
Britain could get at one another to wage war. That would 
be if Germany were the ally of Britain or the ally of 
Russia. There is just one way in which Russia and the 
United States could get at one another. That would be if 





Japan were the ally of Russia or the ally of the United 
States. 

Therefore, it follows that if Britain, Russia and the 
United States are bound together to prevent Germany and 
Japan from becoming military powers and to renounce any 
idea of making allies of their recent enemies, the only prac- 
ticable means by which the four policemen could wage war 
is eliminated. 


CHINA GIVEN SECURITY 


You will ask me, what about China? My answer is that 
if Britain, Russia and the United States cannot go to war 
with one another because they are united to prevent the 
revival of Germany and Japan, then China is freed of the 
menace of Japan. This will give her the security and the 
time to gather her strength and insure her own independence. 
And since China is also a policeman who will enforce the 
terms of peace on Japan, she gets the best guaranty that it is 
possible to have that her vital interests cannot be threatened 
by any other policemen. 

If there are tender-minded people in this audience, I hope 
I am not shocking them too much by this tough-minded 
analysis of the structure of peace in the post-war world. 
I myself want a tough-minded peace because I want the 
settlement to be tough enough to last. 

You will expect me then to say something about the part 
which our other allies—France, Poland and the smaller 
United Nations of Europe—and our South American neigh- 
bors are to play. I say frankly that they can play their parts 
only if the four-power agreement holds together and works. 

There is no use pretending, there is no use deceiving our- 
selves with polite fictions, that the military power of Ger- 
many and Japan can be kept down without the combined 
force of the Armies of Russia, the sea and air power of 
Britain and America. We need every last ounce of this 
combined power to win the war now, and no one has 
the right to assume that anything less than this combination 
of force would be strong enough to prevent another Hitler 
from trying again 20 years hence. 


ParT FoR SMALL NATIONS 


It is only when the world has been made secure against 
aggression that smaller nations can live and play their indis- 
pensable part in promoting order and peace in the world. 
There will be plenty for them to do. But in Europe they 
can do it only if they do not have to deal with Germany, and 
in Asia only if they do not have to deal with Japan. Germany 
and Japan are too big for them: only the biggest Powers can 
deal with Germany and Japan. 

But the smaller Powers can and must keep order and 
promote the community of peace-loving states among them- 
selves—in Europe by the Europeans, in Pan America by 
the American states, in Eastern Asia by the states bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean. They can prevent Balkan and Central 
European wars, Central and South American wars. They 
can play a great part in helping to promote the development 
of self-government in the colonial and dependent areas of 
Africa and Asia. They can play a fully equal part in the 
development of international law and in the adoption of 
civilized principles of international life. 

They can do, in short, what they are capable of doing. 
They cannot do more, and if they tried to do more they 
would end by doing less. 

After all, there are very few of you here this evening 
who are policemen and have to deal with gangsters and 
criminals. But that does not mean that you haven’t plenty 
to do as equal citizens of the community. 
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Ricut To War 1s RETAINED 


I should like now to go on to another matter which seems 
to me of prime importance. I said before that the Declara- 
tion agreed to at Moscow does not give to any other nations 
the right to vote this country or any other country into a 
war. The right to declare war, the power to raise armies 
and use property for military purposes remains where it has 
been—in the constitutional process of each sovereign state. 
I believe this is sound and wise. For I think it is certain 
that no free people can be made to wage war except under 
its own flag, and by the decision of its own government, 

You may ask then: that being so, what reason have we for 
thinking that the United Nations will, if they are put to the 
test, actually use force to prevent aggression? 

My answer may surprise some of you. 

It is that the great virtue of this agreement to work to- 
gether is that matters which could become causes of war can 
usually, if they are examined and dealt with early enough, 
be disposed of without the use of force. 

It would not have required much force to deal with the 
Nazis in 1933, 1934, or in 1936. On the other hand, if in 
spite of immediate diplomatic treatment, the menace of 
aggression continues to build itself up, the fact that we are 
present from the start, are present in the early stages, will 
give us warning when there is still time to prepare, and it 
will make us realize the danger without having to be caught 
unaware of it, as we were at Pearl Harbor. 

So by participating in the diplomacy of the world continu- 
ally, we can either settle issues before they become danger- 
ously big, or, if we cannot, we should be fully on guard 
and prepared for them. If we had been on guard and pre- 
pared for the Nazis and the Japanese, that in itself would 
have been a powerful deterrent. 


“INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION” 


1 should now like to make a few remarks about a phrase 
which we all use these days but which we need to understand 
more clearly and in a more practical sense. It is the phrase 
“international cooperation.”” What does it mean? It means, 
of course, a general willingness to give and take, to live and 
let live, and a code of good manners with foreigners—such 
as never making charges loosely and seeking always to hear 
their side of the argument before taking our own position. 

But it means more than this: it means that we must en- 
deavor to take an enlightened, a long and rounded rather 
than a short and narrow, view of our national interests. 

Let me give you an example. It is, I believe, our national 
interest that we should have rights to the use of sea and air 
bases in the Atlantic and the Pacific. The question is how 
we are to get these rights. If we demand them from Britain, 
Australia, France, Portugal, Brazil, and threaten these coun- 
tries if they do not cede them, we might get these bases. 
But we should arouse the hostility of the greater part of the 
civilized world. Then, because we had lost our friends, we 
should need more bases and more armaments to protect the 
bases, and so far as our own security goes we would be 
worse off than before we started. 

If, on the other hand, we go to the British and the French 
and the Portuguese and the Brazilians in the spirit of the 
\loscow pact, and propose agreements for the reciprocal use 
of their naval and air bases and of our own, we shall not 
only get more bases by this method than by any other, but we 
shall gain allies to make sure that the bases will be pro- 
tected. The difference between these two methods is the 
difference between an enlightened and a stupid national 
policy. 


Must Restore Economy 


If we pursue this matter further we shall come upon 
what is, I believe, a fundamental truth—namely that the 
best and most dependable form of international co-operation 
is an intelligent national policy. It was unintelligent on our 
part to be disarmed, rich, extended in our commitments, and 
unwilling to join our present allies in restraining Japan and 
Germany when they first began their campaign of conquest. 

We have paid a heavy price for not being intelligent about 
our own national interest. If we had done what our own 
interest really required, we should also have been doing 
exactly what the best interests of the world as a whole 
required—we should in other words have been co-operating 
instead of being isolationist. 

This same principle holds equally in the sphere of our 
economic relations with the rest of the world. Many people 
seem to think that international economic co-operation means 
that this country must share its wealth with the rest of man- 
kind. It does not mean that and no sensible person who 
examines the facts imagines it could mean that. We must, 
of course, do what we can, and we ought gladly to squeeze 
ourselves for a time to do it, in order to see that the people 
who are the victims of aggression, who have stood in the front 
line for the cause of freedom, shall as quickly as possible be 
put back on their feet. 

But beyond this temporary emergency, international eco- 
nomic co-operation means, I submit to you, that we must 
restore our own economy and maintain it at reasonably full 
employment, without great booms and depressions; and inter- 
national economic co-operation means that in our foreign 
trade we must adjust our exports and our imports and our 
financial transactions so as to keep our international accounts 
in balance. 

The fact is, and I believe all informed foreigners would 
agree, that domestic prosperity in the United States is indis- 
pensable to prosperity in the rest of the world. The reason 
is that the economy of the United States is, in weight of 
productivity and transactions, very nearly half of the economy 
of the world. No doubt in the future these proportions will 
change as Russia and China become more highly industrial- 
ized. But we shall for a very long time be such a large fac- 
tor in the whole world economy that what happens here will 
affect profoundly every other economically important 
country. Our booms inflate the world, our depressions de- 
press the world. And therefore what we do here is a decisive 
factor, for good or evil, everywhere. 


ForeEIGN Accounts Must BALANCE 


Along with this we simply have to learn for our own 
economic advantage, and for the world’s, that our foreign 
accounts must balance. They must balance by normal busi- 
ness transactions and normal loans and investments, without 
artificial credit and without the devices of controlled ex- 
changes, subsidies, and restrictive devices. For these uneco- 
nomic and artificial measures are temporary palliatives which 
in the end bring disaster. 

Therefore we must seek a true economic balance of our 
foreign accounts. This means that we cannot sell without 
buying. We cannot lend without being willing to be paid 
back. If we take this seriously, and regulate our exports, 
our imports, our merchant shipping, our civil aviation, our 
foreign financing, by this inexorable rule of procedure, we 
shall be good economic neighbors of the rest of the world. 
If we do not do it, we shall, as we helped to do in the 
Twenties, bring our neighbors and ourselves to an economic, 
and also to a social, catastrophe. 

I know I am at the end of my time, and I hope I am not 
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at the end of your patience. I have been a working journalist 
too long not to realize that to try to cover so many serious 
subjects so quickly is to serve up a rather indigestible meal. 
But all I can say is that these matters have to be discussed, 
and that they are all so closely interrelated that they cannot 
really be discussed separately. 

Having done this, I am not going to exhort you and ring 
the changes on your emotions. For we are now, I believe, 
at the point where we have to make practical decisions which 
require above all else clear heads ahd an increasingly accur- 


ate understanding of what we are doing and why we are 
doing it. 

Yet as we go forward to deal with these hard and com- 
plicated matters, we cannot fail, 1 believe, to be sustained, 
and impelled by the knowledge that in these things we are 
honoring a sacred pledge. It is the pledge which every 
civilian has given to all who fight and toil and suffer. It is 
the pledge that we shall not stupidly, negligently, selfishly, 
squander the blood, the sweat, and the tears with which the 
age we live in is now sanctified. 


Equal Treatment of China 


AMERICA’S FUTURE MUST LIE LARGELY IN ORIENT 
By DR. WALTER H. JUDD, Congressman from Minnesota 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 16, 1943 


T was Napoleon Bonaparte who said almost a century 
and a half ago, ‘““There lies China—a sleeping giant. Don’t 
awaken her! For once she is awakened, she will change 

the face of the world.” Well, China is awaking, and 
nobody can put her back to sleep. The question today is not 
whether she will change the face of the world. The only 
question is: How will she change it? What will the new 
direction be? 

The answer to that question depends on the United States 
more than on any other country except China herself. Our 
past was in Europe; but our future is not going to be in 
Europe. Our future, in so far as we have a future abroad, 
must be to our west and to our south. The crucial factor 
in the whole Pacific area will be the relations between its 
two greatest nations—the United States and China. Let us 
examine them from the standpoints of winning the war and 
of our own long-term economic and political interests in 
Asia. 

The hard experiences of almost two years of war against 
Japan indicate ail too clearly that we cannot win alone in 
the Pacific, or at least not without almost prohibitive costs. 
We can win only if our allies, and especially China, can 
hold against Japan until we can defeat Germany and get 
our full strength into the Pacific theater. 


ADMIRAL KiInG QUOTED 


If any one should question how important it is to us that 
China continue to resist actively, the definitive answer was 
given three months ago by Admiral Ernest J. King, com- 
cander in chief of the American Navy. He said in a public 
interview that the key to winning our war with Japan was 
China, and emphasized it by asking us to imagine what our 
position would be if China were to drop out of the war. He 
knows how many tens of thousands of additional American 
lives and billions of American dollars it would cost us if 
we had to fight Japan without China’s wholehearted co-op- 
eration. 

From the very beginning in 1937, Japan’s basic strategy 
was to try to knock out China first, or to force her to give 
up, in exhaustion or in disillusionment regarding her west- 
ern allies. If Japan could have several years in which to 
build up China as a base on the continent, Japan would be 
impregnable, or so nearly so that it would require four or 
five, or even ten years, to defeat her, and Japan gambled 
we would not pay such a price. 

For months after the Japanese captured the Chinese city 
in which I was working I had daily contact with Japanese 
officers and men. They said even then, and far more confi- 





dently after Pearl Harbor, “You Americans have lots of 
money and territory and resources, but we Japanese have 
spirit. We will win in a war with America. Well, maybe 
we will not win this time. But if not this time, then we will 
win next time; and if not next time, then the next time. 
Some day we Japanese will win. Or if we do not win, at 
least you will lose.” 

We in America are up against something in this war 
quite different from anything we have ever faced before. 
Cocksureness regarding our own abilities is not enough. We 
must have complete understanding and mutual confidence 
and teamwork with our allies. 

Fortunately for us, Japan could not defeat China by 
frontal attack during the first four years of the war, so she 
had to turn elsewhere. She found it was easier to overrun 
French, American, British and Dutch resistance, and make 
the long detour around Malaya into Burma to try to force 
China out of the war by blockade than it was to knock her 
out by direct assault. 


Wits INSTEAD oF GUNS 


China traded space for time, used wits when she didn’t 
have guns, developed the hit-and-run attack, night infiltra- 
tion and the other unorthodox guerrilla tactics which Japan 
learned from her and we learned later from Japan. By 
these methods, plus unbelievable sacrifices and stamina, China 
has been able to hold out in the center. 

Russia has held the northern flank, tying up over a half 
million of Japan’s best troops there. But we—the great, 
proud, boastful white nations—could not hold the southern 
flank. That is the hard, painful fact. Furthermore, there 
is no evidence to indicate that much more than a token 
attempt will be made during the present dry season to break 
the blockade in Burma and to reopen lines of communica- 
tion to China by land or by sea. 

The Chinese have endured over six years of bombings and 
invasion, hunger, disease, inflation, migration and a year and 
a half of almost complete blockade. All these disasters have 
not caused them to waver. Only one thing could cause them 
to waver—a loss of expectation that they will eventually 
get their full independence and equal treatment by other 
nations of the world, a loss of confidence in the real and 
ultimate motives of us, their allies. 

Unfortunately, there have been some things that could 
legitimately cause thoughtful Chinese to be disturbed. We 
will do well to face them frankly: (1) the fact that the 
western nations did not make one real move against Japanese 
aggression until Japan invaded French Indo-China, that is, 
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began to interfere with the white man’s colonial system; 
(2) the incredible failure of the great powers, after four 
years of watching Japan move steadily southward, to be 
ready for her in their own possessions; (3) our own failure 
to make good on our own promises two and a half years 
ago of “unqualified, immediate, all-out aid”; (4) the speeches 
of Mr. Churchill declaring his intention to re-establish the 
British Empire and his desire to see the French Empire also 
restored; (5) our failure to give any clear indication that 
we Americans have any other war aims in Asia than his. 


Look To AMERICA 


The thing that has shaken Chinese confidence most of all, 
of course, is not what Mr. Churchill said about his war 
aims; it is what we have not said or done about ours. The 
Chinese are a wise, patient and understanding people. 

‘They did not expect a man with Mr. Churchill’s back- 
ground to come over to our side and our views; but, on the 
other hand, they did not expect people with our background 
apparently to go over to his side, his views; did not expect 
that America, after standing for 167 years, as no other 
nation in history, for human freedom and equality above all 
else, would appear, by her silence, to be approving white 
men’s empires in Asia. That is the dagger in China’s heart. 
That is what drives some Chinese to doubt, almost in de- 
spair, whether we in the West really want China ever to 
become independent and strong in her own right. 

The Japanese propaganda ceaselessly hammers away, 
“Why are you Chinese pulling America’s and England’s 
chestnuts out of the fire? Do they treat you as equals?” 

If we Americans were in Chinese shoes and had been fight- 
ing almost alone for six and a half years, would we not begin 
to ask, “Why are we going through all this if, after victory, 
we are still going to be a semi-colony, treated as inferiors 
by the white men? We Chinese held the line for long years 
while America made the money. Why not let her do most 
of the fighting from here on? Let us be practical and think 
of China first.” 

Surely it is understandable to us why many tired, starv- 
ing and sick Chinese might begin to wonder if help for them 
is not being deliberately delayed until after Hitler’s defeat, 
so that the white man can then come in to make the kill and 
thus be left sitting on top in Asia, the old status quo restored. 

Such an impression, unless corrected quickly, can have 
disastrous results. We must do two things: we must get 
more material help to China at the earliest possible moment, 
more munitions and medicines, more guns, planes, tanks and 
technicians to train Chinese in their use; and we must get 
more political help to China, more encouragement, more to 
justify and strengthen their confidence in us and our pur- 
poses. 

PouiticAL OrreNnsive Urcep 


We have all recognized the necessity of taking the military 
offensive just as soon as possible; we have not seen how nec- 
essary it is that we take and win the political offensive even 
more quickly. The less we are able to get to the Chinese 
in material assistance, the more imperative it is that we get 
to them spiritual assistance during these times of their great- 
est testing. 

The white man’s prestige in Asia today is at its all-time 
low. To regain respect he must demonstrate power—and he 
will. But power alone will not command confidence. That 
can come only as he demonstrates that he intends to use his 
power and influence in Asia in the future for different pur- 
poses than sometimes in the past. 

The single most dramatic and helpful thing that we could 
do would be to change our immigration laws to put the 
Chinese on the same quota basis as our other allies and 


thereby begin treating them as equals now. An act of Con- 
gress, providing three simple things, would prove more to the 
Chinese regarding our ultimate intentions than endless pro- 
fessions of good will, or even than fleets of airplanes: 

First—Repeal the old exclusion acts which singled out the 
Chinese for special humiliating discriminations. 

Second—Amend our nationality laws to make “Chinese 
persons” eligible for naturalization by the same procedures 
other immigrants follow. 

Third—Allot an annual immigration quota to the Chinese. 
The established formula which admits a quota of more than 
65,000 a year from England and 17,000 from Ireland would 
admit a quota of only 105 Chinese persons a year, regardless 
of where they were born or of what country they are citizens. 

Such a bill has been passed overwhelmingly by the House 
and we hope for favorable and prompt action by the Senate. 

Giving the Chinese an immigration quota on a basis of 
equality with other independent, friendly countries would not 
mean a head-on collision with any of our allies, yet would 
reassure the Chinese that America stands for freedom and 
equality today as always. It would not create disunity among 
the United Nations, and nobody can accuse me of trying to 
create disunity. I was one who was begging throughout 
America that we help England long before most Americans 
believed that there was any threat to us in these movements 
around the world. This would not be critical of any other 
nation’s policies; it would merely establish our own. Our 
action would be tangent to England’s, not opposed. Mr. 
Churchill drives down his stake there, we drive down ours 
here. He makes clear what he stands for, we make clear what 
we stand for in case, as he put it, “there should be any mis- 
take about it in any quarter.” 

Such an act would rekindle the fires of hope in the hearts 
of hundreds of millions in Asia who want to be with us, if 
they are sure that this war is for their freedom, too. It would 
invigorate and galvanize the Chinese into redoubled effort 
and offensive spirit as no amount of pronouncements or even 
of tanks and guns can do. Where else can we accomplish 
so much for so little ? 

Chinese soldiers can fight on little more than three bowls 
of rice or millet gruel a day. Those from South China are 
partially immune to many of the tropical diseases which 
caused far more casualties among our soldiers in New Guinea 
than did Japanese bullets and bayonets. During the first 
years of the war, before physical and spiritual exhaustion be- 
gan to develop, the Chinese made as good a record in fight- 
ing the Japanese—with nothing save small arms, resourceful- 
ness, and naked courage—as we were able to make in our 
first year with all our mechanical advantages. 


SAVING IN Lives CITED 


Thus keeping up China’s faith in us involves the fates of 
countless American boys. It also involves your taxes. It is 
hard enough to get military supplies to China for China’s 
forces. If they have to be replaced by American forces, it 
will require far more of our materials, and our men in addi- 
tion. How many years do we think we can stand our present 
rate of expenditures for war? Only full effort by all can 
bring an early victory. 

Good relations with China are also important from the 
standpoint of our future economic interests in the Pacific. 
In order to furnish food and supplies for ourselves, our men 
and women on dozens of battle fronts, our Allies, and hungry 
millions being liberated from Axis tyranny, we are being 
compelled to build up American production far in excess of 
what we at home can consume, or at least more than we can 
buy and pay for. 
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But some day the war will end. The men of Europe will 
come back to their own fields and factories. In a few years 
they can produce for themselves most of what they need. 
They will not have to buy so much from us. We will be left 
with an enormous overbuilt plant, agricultural and industrial. 

We must then either drastically reduce our plant—which 
would mean putting millions out of work at the very time 
our armies are being demobilized and we need several mil- 
lion more, not fewer, jobs—or we must build up consumption 
by every possible means, so that agriculture and industry can 
be kept fully occupied. We must find or create new markets 
for our increased productive capacity. 

Where can we find those markets? There are only two 
places—at home and abroad. 


Urces PLANNING Now 


There are few, if any, matters to which the leaders of 
American agriculture and industry and labor should be de- 
voting more earnest attention than to the making of plans 
now developing new industries and markets here at home. 
But with all the expansion conceivable, the American market 
simply cannot be enough to keep American farmers and la- 
borers and manufacturers at full employment. We must 
therefore lay long-range plans to increase our markets abroad. 

Half the people of Europe live in Asia, and they are just 
beginning their industrial revolution, just beginning to learn 
to use machines to increase their production and raise their 
standards of living. 

Japan would reduce them to subsistence levels in order to 
build an industrial system based on captured raw materials 
and slave labor that could flood the world’s markets with 
commodities at a fraction of their cost of production in any 
Western country. Such an enslaved Orient would be an 
unbeatable competitor, where as a free Orient will become 
a huge market. 

For free peoples want most of all to raise their own stand- 
ards of living. Therefore they concentrate on producing goods 
for themselves—food, clothing and houses first, and gradu- 
ally, as their purchasing power increases, washing machines, 
radios, automobiles. China, if free and friendly, will present 
tremendous opportunities for our engineering and technical 
assistance, our industrial machinery and equipment, the build- 
ing of tens of thousands of miles of trunk railways and high- 
ways as well as buses, airplanes, refrigerators and countless 
other products large and small. 

Furthermore, the Chinese produce a great many things 
which we need and with which they can pay, as they have in 
the past, for the things they buy from us. China’s economy, 
almost in toto, complements rather than competes with ours. 
To help develop her potentially gigantic markets and then to 
help satisfy them can be a huge backlog for our own difficult 
period ahead, a backlog that will last at least fifty years. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN ASIA 


We have an enormous stake in building up in all the 
countries of Asia an enlarging, expanding economy, with new 
industries, more jobs, higher wages, greater purchasing power 
and therefore more sales. The United States could exist by 
itself. But Americans want more than mere existence. We 
want wealth and prosperity; and they can come only from 
exchange of goods and services on a mutually beneficial basis, 
just as rich culture and civilization come from interchange 
of ideas and of personalities. 

But there is no possibility of such trade and interchange 
between nations, and therefore no possibility of long-term 
economic prosperity here in America, unless there is political 
security throughout the world. We cannot enter into con- 


tracts with firms in a foreign land unless we are reasonably 
sure that goods can go and come, that media of exchange will 
be stable, and that war or revolution will not be breaking out. 

Much as we need China now to help win the war, we will 
need her even more to help establish and maintain a stable 
peace. We have learned the hard way that we can no 
longer get security by physical separation from the world. 
The progress of invention, the ability of the airplane to dis- 
regard all national boundaries, and the refusal of other na- 
tions to ignore us, no matter how much we want to ignore 
them, have made isolation an absolute impossibility. 

On the other hand, we must recognize that we cannot get 
long-term security just by building up a gigantic Army and 
Navy and Air Force. Other nations would unite against us 
just as surely as we now unite against those who would rule 
us. Besides, we simply do not have enough resources or essen- 
tial minerals, or money or manpower to sustain such an at- 
tempt. 

IMPERIALISM SUICIDAL 


There are less than 140 millions of us—a little tired and 
asking only to be left alone. But there are almost 200 mil- 
lions in Russia and they do not seem to be very tired. There 
are 450 millions in China on fire with the ideals of freedom 
and equality, as were our forefathers; 370 millions are stir- 
ring in India; 150 millions restless in Latin America. For 
America, with 140 millions, to try imperialism would be 
suicidal. 

The peoples of the world are on the move. We cannot hold 
them back. We cannot drive them. We cannot buy them. 
What, then, can we do? We can join them; yes, we can 
lead them—if it be on a basis not of superior and inferior, but 
of working together for the security of all as the true way 
to promote the security of each. 

In short, America after this war is going to need friends 
and need them badly. Therefore we dare not trifle with the 
friendship of that nation which will inevitably be the strong- 
est in Asia. The burning question is not whether we will 
help China; it is whether she will continue to help us—now 
in the war, and afterward in the peace. 

The Chinese heretofore have trusted America far above 
any other country. They never forget 135 years of mission- 
ary work, churches, schools, hospitals; they do not forget our 
inauguration of the open-door policy which prevented their 
being dismembered by the European powers at the end of the 
last century; our return of the Boxer Indemnity to establish 
a great university in China and provide scholarships enabling 
more than 4,600 of China’s ablest and finest youth to study 
in our Own universities and return imbued with American 
ideas and ideals to be the new leaders of China. They re- 
member gratefully our vigorous rejection of Japan’s twenty- 
one demands on China in 1915; Mr. Stimson’s stand against 
Japan’s seizure of Manchuria in 1931; our making the 
Philippine Islands not the first colony in a new empire but 
a republic, and promising it independence on a definite date; 
they love General Chennault and the Flying Tigers. All 
these have caused China to continue to believe in us despite 
some less worthy chapters like our arming of Japan and our 
waiting to relinquish extra-territoriality until we no longer 
had it to give back. 


One Last Sore Spor 


China’s participation in the Moscow declaration is a great 
forward step. The one remaining sore spot in our relations 
is our failure to make crystal clear our position with regard 
to the ultimate status of Oriental peoples after this war. 
Prompt removal of the discrimination against the Chinese in 
our immigration laws would do more to heal that sore than 
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It would be understood 
all over Asia as a revelation of America’s basic atti- 
tudes toward Asiatic peoples and of our hopes and aims for 
them. 

In the last analysis it all comes down, I suppose, to what 
we today really believe. Perhaps we have no more important 
thing to do in America than to think that through. For in- 
stance, do we really believe in 1943, as our forefathers did in 
1776, that all men are created equal—in worth and in rights? 
When America was a little group of thirteen struggling colo- 
nies with only a million people, she was strong. She knew 
what she believed and stood for it openly, unashamedly and 
unflinchingly before the world. She did not follow haltingly ; 
she led out boldly. 

Now that we have become the most powerful nation in the 
world, why should we be so timid and fearful, so half-apolo- 
getic about our beliefs? We are inclined to ask, “Well, what 
will Mr. Stalin think, or what will England or some other 
country do?” Why do we not decide what we ourselves 
think? Why do we not have confidence in the eternal right- 
ness and soundness of the great principles on which this na- 
tion was founded? Why do we not once more, as in Wash- 
ington’s day, “Raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair?” 

We are the only people on earth who do not half appre- 
ciate our own country’s strength. Everywhere else the first 
question always is, “What will America do?” Eighty-five 
per cent of the people of the world will give their unqualified 
loyalty and confidence to America as to no other nation if 
only we will remain true to our own noble heritage and con- 
duct our affairs not by short-sighted expediencies but by stead- 
fast adherence to our basic principles and beliefs. 

If we really believe that there are certain inalienable hu- 


any other step we could take now. 
instantly 





man rights such as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
then let us make it unmistakably clear by our words = by 
our deeds, and quickly. 


Warns OF BREAKING PoINT 


Nations, like men, ultimately reach a breaking point. No 
matter how patient and steadfast the Chinese have been, they 
cannot hold on forever without hope. We must recognize 
frankly that suffering and exhaustion, with consequent disil- 
lusionment, bitterness and factionalism, have already reached 
a stage which may lead to a period of internal struggle, even 
if the war should end soon. The miracle is that it did not 
happen long ago. 

The thing which more than anything else will renew 
China’s strength, as well as bind her closer to us, is for us to 
demonstrate that we in this nation at long last are under- 
standing the true nature and significance of this struggle in 
Asia and of the era in which we are privileged to live as the 
Chinese have understood them all these lonely years; that 
we, too, see the larger vision and are committed to the larger 
loyalties which alone can give common hope for the future. 
A year ago through this Forum one of the greatest men of 
all times, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, expressed that un- 
derstanding better than any one else thus far has said it: 

“We hold that we must advance from the narrow idea of 
exclusive alliances and regional blocs, which in the end make 
for bigger and better wars, to effective organization of world 
unity. Unless real world co-operation replaces both isola- 
tionism and imperialism of whatever form in the new inter- 
dependent world of free nations, there will be no lasting 
security for you or us.” 

In dedication to that common cause of “real world co- 
operation,” let us march on together, confident and unafraid. 


“Dynograph” of World Industry 


RUSSIA MAY OUTDO UNITED STATES 
By DR. GRIFFITH TAYLOR, Professor of Geography, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1943 


VERY one in New York is familiar with the idea of 
town planning. It is carried out by a group of experts, 
who study the inevitable mistakes made in the early 
development of a city, show how they may be remedied and 
perform their chief function in planning for the future. This 
is just what the modern geographer tries to do, primarily 
tor his own land but also for the rest of the world; especially 
for those areas where there is room for future population. 
‘Thus he has some claim to be called a “nation planner.” A 
good local illustration is the similar work done by the dozen 
young geographers under the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
When historians in the future look back on the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries they will note a great contrast be- 
tween them. The nineteenth century was unique, since it was 
the time of the industrial revolution. An unprecedented in- 
crease in the world’s population resulted. Workers for the 
first time crowded into huge cities, and were supported by 
foodstuffs brought from new grazing lands across the seas. 
At the same time the rich grazing lands were occupied and 
were becoming fairly saturated by the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 
For this present century a quite different role is apparent. 
The birth rate is dropping in almost all civilized countries, 
and the rush to pioneer lands is no longer outstanding. The 





second and third-class lands will be filled relatively slowly, 
one hopes in accord with definite and scientific planning on 
the part of the authorities. Industrial expansion, based on 
fuel and metal resources, very largely will account for much 
of the future growth. Wide areas at first used for ranching 
will be cut up for farm lands where the environments are 
favorable. Everywhere the key to progress will be “planning 
in accord with the environment,” as we have seen in Soviet 
Russia. 

One country which presents opportunities for future settle- 
ment is Australia. There, as you all know, the chief problem 
is how to settle the two million square miles of rather arid, 
hot and almost entirely empty two-thirds of Australia. There 
were two rather popular ideas current when I was working 
there; the first to the effect that Australia, being a young 
country exactly the same size as the United States, was 
likely to support over 100 millions in the near future. The 
other idea was that irrigation would suffice to water most 
of those vast, empty lands. 


CHALLENGED Botu IDEAS 


Both of these ideas seemed to me to be quite erroneous. 
As an Australian geographer I carried out an extensive study 
of those foreign lands where the climate was the same as that 
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of empty Australia, but where the population pressure was 
greater, since they had been longer settled. For instance, no 
Australian thought that Calcutta, in India, and the mouth 
of the Congo River in West Africa were suitable places for 
rearing white families. But it was news to them to hear that 
Townsville had the same climate as Calcutta, while Broome, 
in northwest Australia, in this respect resembled the mouth 
of the Congo. 

About that time I devised a technique which showed how 
the emptier lands of the world compared in their environ- 
ments with the various regions of Europe—which might be 
considered “saturated” with its 500,000,000. This research 
seemed to show that Australia might support 60,000,000 at 
the same standards of living as in Europe (though if the 
Australian standards were maintained, the figure would per- 
haps be halved). For other new lands the figures were: 
United States of America, about 500 millions; Canada, 100 
millions; South Africa, 75 millions; Argentina and the asso- 
ciated countries, 100 millions, and Siberia, 100 millions. 
(This last figure is too low, in view of the coal and metal 
discoveries made of late years.) However, the figure as- 
signed for Australia by no means pleased Australian boosters, 
and certain newspapers often invited me to migrate to lands 
where my views would be more appreciated. 

Another great region which will support further settlement 
is Canada. Here is a subcontinent, again with two million 
square miles almost devoid of settlers; but the adverse condi- 
tions here are too low temperatures and often too much 
water. It is rather amusing, but also rather disconcerting, 
to find that I am considered a dangerous optimist in certain 
Canadian circles, because I believe that Canada will support 
forty or fifty millions before it is saturated, even if we keep 
our high standard of living. I think I can say that my figures 
for Australia are now accepted and I hope that twenty years 
hence my views as to Canada will be found to be reasonable. 
(The suggested settlement will, of course, take well over a 
century. ) 

It seems to me that the wishful thinking of the Australian 
authorities encouraged wild hopes as to the potentialities of 
empty Australia. They dreaded the population-pressure of 
600 million Asiatics just to the north. In Canada, on the 
other hand, the authorities are wiser. It is hard to place 
even a few thousand immigrants quickly today; and so they 
tend to discount the possibilities somewhat, since there is no 
obvious need to fill our empty north. It is, however, impor- 
tant to remember that our empty Arctic lands lie on the air 
route from the Pittsburgh factories to the teeming millions of 
the southeast of Asia. 

The long-range prophecy of the geographer regarding 
Canada is largely a question of considering what other 
settlers in Europe and Siberia have done under similar condi- 
tions. The northern boundary of agriculture is usually placed 
near the temperature line of 56 degrees Fahrenheit in July. 
This line runs across Newfoundland to James Bay, and then 
swoops to the northwest to the mouth of the Mackenzie on 
the Arctic Circle. From here it runs due south along the edge 
of the Rockies but, owing to the high mountains of British 
Columbia, not much of this latter province is favored with 
warm summer conditions. Present-day agriculture reaches 
little beyond Edmonton, so that the promising triangle con- 
taining about 500,000 square miles lies to the north of the 
city. It extends along the whole length of the Mackenzie, 
where potatoes ripen and where barley and oats do well in 
most seasons, while meadow hay can be grown where the 
soils are suitable. The Alcan route is helping to open up the 
western edge of this area. 


We cannot, of course, be sure of the crop possibilities until 
adequate soil surveys are carried out, but there is no reason 
to believe that soils are worse here than in the similar mar- 
ginal country of Finland and Russia. The Russian area is 
about twice the extent of the Canadian, but, while many 
Canadians seem content with our population of 11,000,000, 
the Russians expect about 100,000,000 to settle in or near 
similar country in Siberia. 


Tar SANDS IMPORTANT 


We all know that the wealth and prosperity of Britain, 
Germany and the United States depend largely on the enor- 
mous resources of coal in those countries. The estimated 
coal resources of the Canadian province of Alberta total some 
600,000,000,000 tons. This is the second largest deposit in 
the world, the largest being the huge deposits of the northern 
Rockies and near by, in the United States. If the Russians 
(in Siberian lands like those in or north of Alberta) can 
develop huge industrial towns based on Kuznetsk coal and 
distant Magnitogorsk iron, why cannot we do the same 
thing in Alberta at a later stage of our geographical develop- 
ment? 

We hear a lot about the Norman oil field on the lower 
Mackenzie, from which pipe lines are being built to the mili- 
tary stations in Alaska. But of far greater significance are 
the Tar Sands of McMurray, some 300 miles northeast of 
Edmonton. Here are resources of bitumen in which oil 
enough to supply the whole world for more than a century 
is known to occur. Extraction is not difficult, but it is, of 
course, cheaper to use liquid petroleum at present. 

There are large areas of Ontario and southern Quebec 
which lie on the warmer side of our 56-temperature line. 
Here in general is the great Shield, a vast expanse of lakes 
and muskeg covered with coniferous forest. The current 
belief that it is largely bare granite is wrong, for less than 
10 per cent is devoid of soil and forest. Here, then, we have 
a great contrast with empty Australia. In empty Canada 
there is unlimited water, widespread fur and fish, plenty of 
water power, and also unlimited forests for fuel and, with 
wise conservation, a good deal of timber and paper pulp. 
The summer is hot enough for potatoes, barley and grass; 
so that in the distant future we shall see a scattered but in 
the aggregate large population in this zone. 

It is, however, not satisfactory country for unassisted 
immigrants in its present condition. Lack of drainage is a 
greater drawback than the short duration of summer, and 
the drainage of these huge areas of rather swampy soil can 
only be carried out by vast government expenditure. ‘The 
present is not the time to do this, but it will be done when 
the better parts of newly settled Canada are saturated. The 
Chinese manages to raise his family on the crops of less than 
an acre of land; the Silesian farmer needs forty acres; at 
present the praries farmer requires over 400 acres. We may 
be sure that a century or so ago the Silesian farmer, who 
lives in a climate not unlike that of the prairies, found it 
necessary to farm a much larger holding. Now, with large 
populations near at hand, he finds a ready market for his 
produce, whereas in marginal lands all over the world the 
costs of transport tends to swallow all the profits. 

Before considering the empty lands in the Southern 
Hemisphere let us now turn to another branch of geography, 
that which we may term legitimate, as opposed to German, 
geopolitics. Can geographers give us some idea as to the 
probable industrial powers of the nations in the future? 

First the climatic factors, which determine human energy, 
are important. The eminent geographer Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton has shown that the temperature line for 40 degrees 
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Fahrenheit accompanies the best mental work. This line 
runs a little north of the international boundary in Canada. 
It just missed the United States. It passes through Scot- 
land, south Sweden, Moscow, and so to Vladivostock. He 
has decided that the best conditions for physical work are 
near the temperature-line of 64 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
runs parallel to the other through Los Angeles, Savannah, 
Lisbon, Athens, Persia and Shanghai. Clearly in the broad 
zone between these two lines we have “the best of both 
worlds,” the mental and the physical—the brain and the 
brawn. 

However, large and flourishing populations cannot de- 
velop in arid lands, and this cuts out much of the central 
part of Asia. The three areas which are left, and which 
the speaker (who is somewhat of a determinist), believes will 
always continue to lead the world, are the United States, 
Europe (with U. S. S. R. much the dominant member, ) 
and China. 

What about the material resources, which undoubtedly 
are even more important as regards heavy industry? They 
are iron ores, coal resources, water power and petroleum. 
I have prepared graphs of these resources for the chief Axis 
and Allied countries, and the results are very interesting. 
Under present conditions of industry, it is a case of “U.S. A. 
first and the rest nowhere.” These graphs of power (which 
| have termed dynographs), show that the U. S. S. R. is 
likely to be the sole rival of U. S. A. and may even surpass 
her in the future. Germany comes next, a long way behind 
the two giants; then close behind are Britain, France and 
Japan, with Italy much lower. I know no illustration which 
better brings home the irremediable mistake which Hitler 
made, when Germany and Italy (with France under Hit- 
ler's feet), left Britain unattacked, and, in a sense, wantonly 
provoked the giants, U. S. A. and U.S. S. R. 

We may now turn to South America in our Century Plan 
for the New Lands of the World. It is easy to reach 
almost any part of the continent by airways, but how about 
the roads? What is the present condition of the 13,000 
miles of the Pan-American Highway from Alaska to Buenos 
Aires? ‘The greater part of it in the southern continent is 
ready, from Medellin (near Panama) to Valparaiso and 
Buenos Aires. Only south of Quito is there about 200 miles 
of bad trail. In Central America there are rather long gaps 
in Costa Rica and south of Oaxaca, but most of the remain- 
ing 2,000 miles between Laredo and Panama is ready. North 
of the main roads of Canada, this road is continued as the 
Alcan Route on to Fairbanks, an additional 1,600 miles. 
But this great road is likely to be more useful in promoting 
Pan-American friendship and knowledge than for extensive 
trade, since it is parallelled by adequate shipping routes most 
of the way. 


SoutH AMERICA’S OUTLOOK 


South America is the hot-wet continent. Here is a great 
expanse of tropical jungles which so far have resisted close 
settlement. The soils on the whole seem poor, and even 
though they produce some tree crops like rubber, nuts, tim- 
ber and oils, they have not been found suitable for exploita- 
tion by large numbers of progressive peoples. 

On the polar side of the Brazilian jungles, as in other 
continents where there is a long “winter season without rain, 
we find a belt of warm grasslands. This location is the 
world’s chief grazing and grain area, so perhaps it offers 
the chief field for future progressive settlement. The humid, 
uncomfortable, wet season is the chief drawback though I 
look to “central cooling” to remove some of the grave dis- 
advantages of such climates in the near future. 


The temperate portions of South America, found chiefly 
in Argentina and South Brazil, have a fairly satisfactory 
environment; but in many cases the control of all the land 
is in the hands of the hacienda (ranch) owners, who will 
only rent their land to farmers. In the true marginal lands 
of southern Brazil, conditions of permanent tenure are bet- 
ter; but lack of communications, distance to markets, etc., 
as in Canada, have resulted in the failure of many promising 
settlements. Here, as elsewhere, the pioneer regions will 
only be settled slowly. A stable, enlightened government 
will in the future carry out improvements beyond the means 
of the individual—as has been done in western United 
States. However, certain German estimates of from 300 to 
1,000 million progressive inhabitants in the Brazil of the 
future seem fantastic in my opinion. 

In Africa we have a continent which extends equally each 
side of the Equator, and just reaches into those vine and 
wheat regions which have a “Mediterranean” environment. 
Unlike the lands so far discussed, there is already a large 
primitive population (132 millions out of 135 millions) of 
Africa which is quite experienced in warm-climate agricul- 
ture of a sort. Elevation is the key to future white settle- 
ment here; for much of the east and south of Africa is 
plateau land, and so the temperatures are cooler than their 
latitudes would suggest. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA OPEN 


It seems to be generally accepted that only elevations 
above 4,500 feet are suitable for European settlement in 
the relatively empty lands of Kenya, Tanganyika and Rho- 
desia. Unfortunately the tropical diseases carried to man 
and beast by the tstse fly are grave disabilities in much of 
this wide expanse, though luckily they are not prevalent on 
the higher ground. Profitable crops which will pay for the 
long transport to lands of consumption are hard to find. 
Coffee is succeeding in parts of Kenya, but a plantation 
system (using Negro labor) is not likely to lead to impor- 
tant white settlement. That is being used in part, but is being 
discouraged, of course, by the authorities. Moreover the 
trade of the country is largely in the hands of natives of 
India, of whom 300,000 live in Kenya alone. In Tan- 
ganyika and northern Rhodesia the same disabilities occur, 
so that the total white population of these two elevated 
territories is only about 19,000, after several decades of 
colonization. 

Southern Rhodesia has a belt of highlands across the 
center which is available for Europeans, and here are about 
53,000 folk of that type. Maize and tobacco are the chief 
crops. Here, as in South America, we may be sure that the 
population will increase considerably in the future, but it 
will be a slow process, not much resembling the earlier 
settlement of the American, Canadian, Siberian and Man- 
churian prairies. 

I would like to emphasize that point, that there have been 
two very well marked stages in this development of the 
future that we are interested in today: The first, relatively 
easy settlement which tackled these great, rich prairie lands 
which are found in America, in Canada, in Manchuria and 
Siberia, but unfortunately are not found in large areas in 
any other part of the world. And I said a little earlier, we 
are beginning now to settle the third and the fourth-class lands, 
a longer process, a much more difficult one, but one which, 
in the long run, will produce important populations, just 
as we have seen, for instance, in Finland, in northern Russia 
and in plenty of places in the older regions of settlement 
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which seemed very hopeless, I am sure, when they first 
started. 

There is another continent greater than Australia or 
Europe, a “new land” (without an inhabitant) with which 
I have some familiarity. What is the future of Antartica? 
Apart from some widespread seams of coal, in the sole ridge 
of extensive mountains projecting above the ice cap, it has 
no economic possibilities. Nor is it, like the Arctic area, 
athwart some of the main flying routes. To every type of 


scientist it is full of interest, but as a field for settlement 
these five million square miles of ice are useless. 

My rapid survey of the “new lands” is ended. Our 
statesmen have declared that the resources of the world— 
especially in the unexploited regions—will be shared among 
the various nations more equably after the war. It should 
be apparent that specialized geographical research in the 
distributions and comparative values of various resources 
will contribute greatly to international harmony. 


The Magic of Production 


THE REALITIES OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 17, 1943 


IONEERING for a civilized world is an excellent 

theme for a forum at this particular phase of history. 

The whole world is on the move as never before. 
We want a world where men are free to grow physically, 
mentally and spiritually. To get this world we shall have to 
work harder than our grandfathers when they subdued the 
forests, the plains and the mountains. They battled physical 
difficulties, but we in the spirit of St. Paul have the task of 
wrestling against the rulers of the darkness of this world 
and against spiritual wickedness in high places. Our task is 
to make this the century of the common man. This idea, this 
dream, can become a reality. 

Once a man was discussing with Carlyle the whole ques- 
tion of ideas and how ineffective they were. Carlyle, half in 
fun, half seriously, replied: ““There was once a man named 
Rousseau. He wrote a book which contained nothing but 
ideas. People laughed at it. But the skins of those who 
laughed went to bind the second edition of the book.” 

Here in our own country we have seen the great liberating 
force of a common purpose. Twice in a generation we have 
found unity and strength in the act of buckling down to war. 
The war has shown us the magic of production. Production 
—the full use of our labor and materials—is in itself the 
cure of most of our social and political evils. Production is 
good for the body and soul. Full production, full employ- 
ment, and fair distribution will give us a tough fibered, 
self-respecting people, moving on with strength and courage 
to the job of hewing out a better world. The common man 
wants free enterprise. But private enterprise is not a goal 
in itself. Private enterprise was made for man, not man 
for private enterprise. It is a means to production, not the 
end of life. —The common man will turn from private enter- 
prise only if there is not full production and jobs enough 
to go around. 


Sees TEN-YEAR GOVERNMENT ROLE 


Is production so great an enterprise that it demands not 
only the full use of the energy of all the people, but also 
of government? Is government cooperation an indispensable 
factor in securing full production? In time of war, yes. 
In the decade immediately following war—also yes—un- 
doubtedly. 

Governmental planning can be reduced to a minimum only 
if certain sweeping over-all decisions are boldly made by 
Congress. For example, we must plan our governmental 
policy so that we are not compelled to give things away to 
other nations in Peace II as we did in the peace after World 


War I. In Peace I, in the years of normalcy, those who 
insisted that we raise our tariffs thought they were hard- 
headed businessmen. They were not. From the stand- 
point of serving the national welfare all of them were im- 
practical and some of them were selfish morons. The tariff 
subsidized our manufacturers by billions of dollars every year 
and made it impossible to sell our customary exports of 
wheat, cotton, pork and tobacco abroad unless we were 
willing to loan foreigners money. We loaned Europe money 
not only to buy farm products, but also to build factories, 
apartment houses and swimming pools. We rehabilitated 
Germany. All this was done by private loans unpoliced by 
government. The big bankers got the commissions. The 
small bankers got the bonds. And the people got it in the 
neck. 

American private industry—seduced by unsound promot- 
ers in the decade of the 20’s—ran the greatest charitable 
institution in the world. But those who finally paid for the 
billions of private charity to Europe were not those who 
raised the tariffs or those who floated the bonds. Most of 
the bill was finally paid by the farmer, the worker, the small 
banker, and the small investor. Europe finally got free of 
charge from the United States less than fifteen billion dol- 
lars worth of goods, but our failure to plan the simple 
arithmetic of international exchange eventually cost the 
United States more than one hundred billion dollars. In 
this loss the big businessmen finally were hit. The ulltimate 
payment was in terms of Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo and the 
blood of our young men. 

At this late date we need not blame the little men who 
defeated Wilson and produced that false peace after World 
War I. Our concern is that Peace II recognize the simple 
realities of international trade. When the greatest creditor 
nation in the world holds its debtors to account and at the 
same time makes it impossible for them to pay, the wrath of 
the foreign victims sooner or later revenges itself tenfold. 
Twenty years ago we, the great creditor nation, could have 
led the world toward full employment of men, skills and 
resources. The short-time cost would have been many bil- 
lions, but the long-time cost would have been nothing. On 
the contrary, there would have been a great profit in an 
expanding volume of world trade based on confidence in 
enduring peace. 


Assaits Hicnh TArirr 


Today Peace II is rapidly coming upon us. By lack of 
planning and the selfishness of so-called hard-headed men we 
can turn Peace II into World War III. The common man 
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does not want that. Nor the farmer, nor the businessman, 
large or small. But to save Peace I1 we must make freedom 
from want that reality which is implicit in our resources, 
man power and skills. We must resolve that we shall not 
again produce world-wide explosion by allowing certain 
private interests to high pressure Congress into higher tariffs 
while other private interests are financing unsound loans 
abroad at the expense of the small American investor. 
When this war ends the greater part of the seventy billion 
dollars of savings accumulated by United States citizens 
during the last three years must be used right here. We 
must use these savings to rebuild America and not to rearm 
Germany. 

Properly invested, the money we sent abroad can and 
should increase jobs in the United States. The loans should 
be self-liquidating and should, if possible, furnish the bor- 
rowing nation with the means of repayment. Such loans are 
pioneering loans. They are the kind of loans which the East 
nade to the Middle West to get it settled. The building of 
roads, bridges and airports in Latin America and Asia illus- 
trates what 1 mean. American-built highways, American- 
built airways and American tourists, with all the develop- 
ment which will inevitably follow, can furnish millions of 
jobs for the whole world on a basis which will enable the 
world to repay the United States for her help. If American 
tourists spend a billion dollars annually in foreign lands, the 
money which we loan for highways and airways can be 
soundly liquidated over a period of fifty years. We shall 
keep our engineering firms busy, furnish markets for our 
automobile and airplane factories, and develop friendships 
over the entire world. I am looking ahead to the day when 
the lowa farmer can drive his own car to Buenos Aires— 
when the Oklahoma oil man can go by air to Chungking 
and there hire an auto to drive himself into India and finally 
west to Moscow and Paris. Then, when millions of our 
people have seen the realities of a world on the march, isola- 
tionism, already dead, will be buried for all time. 

The time has come for that vast group which stands for 
the general welfare in the United States to rise in its 
majesty to adopt methods which will prevent pressure groups 
from leading us to a temporary peace or a partial employ- 
ment. ‘here must be jobs for all, and we cannot have them 
if there is fear of another war. The service of Peace II re- 
quires an enthusiasm like that displayed by the common 
man of Russia during the war. The new democracy, if it 
solves the problem of full production and fair distribution, 
can give our common man the enthusiasm and faith of the 
Russian common man and even more. 


Americans have learned at last that we cannot isolate our- 
selves from the world. It is no longer a question of whether 
isolationism is good or bad. Isolationism is impossible. ‘The 
airplane and radio settled that. 


Cites Foop as First ProBLtEeM 


When the war is over the central fact will be hunger— 
physical and spiritual hunger. Within two years the United 
Nations will rebuild with physical food the shattered bodies 
of the tens of millions who have been starved by the Nazis. 
Food that they can get their teeth into—food they can fill 
their stomachs with—comes first. Europe can eventually 
pay for this food in healthful labor, provided we of the 
New World are willing to accept goods in payment. But 
even more important in the long run than physical food is 
the spiritual food represented by genuine democracy. Those 
who have lived for years under the dictator’s heel want to 
be sure that Fascism and the forces that lead to it are 
stamped out everywhere in the world. 

Unfortunately, we are much further from victory over 
Fascism than from victory over the German armies. 
Fascism fights us on both sides of the line. Fascism fights 
us in both continents in the New World. Fascism will fight 
on from new bases after military victory is complete. Let 
us not commit the tragic folly of underestimating our 
enemy. No country has escaped it. The world-wide assault 
on the power, on the worth and dignity of man is the living 
issue of our time. Fascism flourishes in a time of faltering 
and divided purpose. It will die in a time of dynamic com- 
mon purpose and faith. 

We must make that common purpose inevitable. The 
future of the world holds a promise greater than the past 
has ever shown us. The future is not a fixed thing. It is 
not predestined. We have only to bestir ourselves in order 
to realize our dreams. For we have the lands, the forests, 
the mines and the people. We have in our hands the tools 
of science, gigantic in their power, miraculously swift in 
their accomplishment. We can control floods, make the 
desert bloom, house a nation in comfort, conquer poverty 
and stamp out most disease. We know we can do these 
things if we will to do them. The common man is on the 
march. His vision of the future will largely determine the 
world’s future. 

We must realize that we are a part of the great world 
and start to plan to live in that world. We want life to 
be more humane. We want to live up to the great historic 
issue of America—freedom—freedom for our own land and 
for-all the world. 

America will find a new song, a new opportunity. In her 
world relations she will demonstrate the practicality of 
Christianity—that in serving the world she serves herself. 
The really hard-headed are those who see furtherest. Christ 
was the hardest-headed man of historic record. Truly we 
are members one of another. Christian precepts and com- 
mon sense will save the coming peace. The common man, 
well informed, working with good will, is the greatest force 
in producing the world we want. 


“Must We Have Inflation?” 


SUBSIDIES NEEDED TO HOLD DOWN COST OF FOOD 


By DR. D. F. FLEMING, Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Broadcast Over Radio Station WSM, Nashville, Tenn., November 23, 1943 


T has been several months since I have discussed the 
struggle against inflation on this program. For some 


time the line has been held fairly well, but now it is 


clear that the danger of real inflation is upon us again. 





Many of the best observers in Washington have been 
telling us lately to hold our hats for we are about to be taken 
on an inflationary ride. They arrive at this conclusion for 
two reasons: (1) because labor is demanding higher wages 
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unless the cost of food is held down, and (2) because the 
farmers resist the food subsidies that would hold down food 
prices. The power of both groups is so great that either 
one can probably break the inflation controls. Certainly 
both together can do so, in which event the unorganized 
consumers would be left at the mercy of swiftly rising 
prices. 

The danger has been made acute by the success of John 
L. Lewis in leading the coal miners through four strikes in 
war time to the enforcement of his demands upon the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States. Lewis did not 
win a total victory, but there is, nevertheless, a widespread 
feeling that he breached the Little Steel formula under 
which wages had been held for a considerable period. 

The result is that several of the most powerful labor 
unions are demanding further increases. Most of the strong 
unions have now obtained the 15% wage increases permitted 
by the Little Steel formula and their real wages will de- 
cline if food prices continue to go up. Hence the general 
labor push for food subsidies or higher wages, or both. 

This demand for food subsidies is opposed by the farm 
bloc on two grounds. The leaders of the bloc believe that 
highly paid urban labor can afford to pay higher prices for 
food and farmers generally dislike subsidies and don’t under- 
stand why they are required now. 

The farmers associate subsidies with the government pay- 
ments they received during the depression. They ask “Why 
should we be subsidized now?” and object that the current 
subsidies go to middle-men, not to farmers. It works out 
that way because the middle-men get squeezed between 
rising food prices and the O.P.A. price ceilings. A recent 
example occurred in the flour milling industry. The rise in 
wheat prices. especially in certain grades, made it impossible 
for some millers to operate at a profit and the government 
stepped in with a subsidy to them to prevent a rise in the 
price of bread. 

This was good for all consumers, but it will tend to hold 
down the price of wheat and prevent the farmers from gain- 
ing. Their leaders object accordingly against subsidies in 
principle and as being themselves inflationary. That they 
are mildly inflationary is clear. If it costs us a billion dol- 
lars a year to pay for subsidies, inflation is promoted to that 
extent. But if one billion in subsidies will prevent fifteen 
billions of inflationary price rises, as the executive authorities 
believe, we are plainly the gainer to spend the billion on 
subsidies. Subsidies are an evil—as evil as the oldest of all 
subsidies, the protective tariff—but they are a far smaller 
evil than real inflation. 

It has been demonstrated in Britain, in Canada, and here 
at home that food subsidies do work. The reason they do 
is that the price controllers watch the whole inflation front 
and when a real squeeze develops on some small sector, for 
example in flour milling, they rush to that sector and give 
just enough help to keep some key price from rising and 
pulling up a lot of other prices with it. It is therefore alto- 
gether probable that all prices will rise very sharply during 
the next year if the Congress outlaws food subsidies. 

Yet the House of Representatives did exactly that today 
by a vote of 278 to 118. If this vote stands and subsidies 
are killed the great labor unions will join in a mighty push 
for higher wages. That would start food prices and wages 
chasing each other up the ladder of inflation, both claiming 
that the other began it, and it wouldn’t matter to the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook whether the farm bloc hen came first or 
the labor union egg. 

Most Americans can’t visualize what a disaster runaway 
inflation is because they have never ridden a real inflationary 


tornado. But many of us should be able to remember that 
during the last war prices rose about three times as much 
as they have up to now in this war, causing a land boom 
which ruined great numbers of farmers and left many other 


bad results behind. 


If the price ceilings are now to be pushed up and up, 
organized labor and organized agriculture would for a time 
seem to hold their own, because each would be able con- 
stantly to demand more dollars for what he sells—food on 
the one hand and labor on the other—but in reality neither 
labor nor agriculture would gain, since the rising prices 
would eat up their higher receipts. 

In the meantime a good third of our people are in the 
position of being unable to increase their incomes. All people 
who are living from the income on investments will be little 
better off from rising prices. They will get a little more, 
but very little. The income of a great multitude of Amer- 
icans is fixed. People who are living from pensions and the 
beneficiaries from insurance policies get the same number 
of dollars, whether prices are inflated or not. Government 
employees—state, local and federal—also have difficulty in 
pushing up their pay. The New York Times estimates that 
there are 15,000,000 heads of families who are unorganized 
and unable to demand higher incomes. They are obliged 
to observe the wartime pay limits. 


It is this great segment of our people which would be 
reduced to severe straits by real inflation, though everybody 
would lose from the constant cheapening of our money. The 
national debt would also rise many billions more than it 
should because the war would cost the government more 
and more. The returning soldiers and sailors would likewise 
find nox only a bigger war debt to shoulder than was neces- 
sary but they would discover that their wartime savings 
had largely evaporated in the inflation. 


Where are the advocates of sound money in this crisis? 
The Congress is resolutely refusing to levy higher taxes 
which would check the pressure for inflation. Many Demo- 
crats and nearly all the Republicans in Congress are voting 
always against inflation control. There has been a great 
national advertising campaign by industry to persuade every- 
body that nothing should be changed while the boys are 
away at war—no reforms, everything just the same when 
Johnny comes home again, down to his favorite stool in the 
corner drug store. 


Of course a country suffering from all the evils of infla- 
tion would be a greatly changed place. It would not be the 
same place that Johnny left. It would be an unstable place 
to return to, a land likely to suffer all the pains of drastic 
deflation, a nation made quarrelsome and unneighborly by 
some parts of the population being ruined by inflation more 
than others. 

Now is the time for all those who want a sound nation 
after this war to resist the pressure for inflation. The 
O.P.A. cannot save us by itself. The entire Administra- 
tion cannot do it. Our Representatives in Congress must 
help, and behind them the people must make it clear that 
our record in this war is not to be spoiled by an unseemly 
scramble for more and more money. The victory we expect 
to win in this war can be badly marred by what we do at 
home while the fighting men are enduring every sort of 
inconvenience and danger abroad. 

In this war and in the fight against inflation we are all in 
the same boat. It will not help anybody to have our sav- 
ings eaten up by inflation. We want therm to be ready after 
the war to use in employing our people, including the re- 
turned fighters. 
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Both Dreamers and Diplomats Are Needed 


STATESMEN MUST FACE THE FACTS 
By HONORABLE A. A. BERLE, JR., Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered Before the Rotary Club, Knoxville, Tenn., November 23, 1943 


VERY State Department man welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to visit Tennessee. Certainly the Department 
of State, and the entire United States, owes an enor- 

mous debt to Tennessee for having given to the country the 
most sagacious and successful Secretary of State in American 
history. Already the debt which all of us owe to Cordell 
Hull is appreciated; but the measure of it will not and can- 
not be known until history writes the full and final story. 

The foreign policy of the United States has been repeatedly 
set out by Secretary Hull, and its guiding principles are per- 
fectly clear. Its first task is to assure the independence, 
safety, and well-being of the United States. Its second is to 
work towards an organization of the world in which this 
country and other law-abiding nations can live together at 
peace under a political and economic system which gives op- 
portunity for steadily increasing well-being of peoples. 

These two objectives are not attained by vast and glitter- 
ing generalities. ‘They rest on steady, detailed, undramatic 
hard work, applied day by day. We often envy those who 
are free to draw the pictures of a brave new world which 
inspire us all. Our task is humbler. We can only say what 
we think can be done. We endeavor to work towards great 
goals, but we have to move step by step, as we can find or 
create means and opportunity. Prime Minister Churchill is 
fond of quoting a remark of Edmund Burke to the effect 
that the idealist is always the enemy of the statesman. It is 
more accurate to say that the idealist is an artist who can 
draw a picture; the statesman is an engineer who has to use 
bricks and mortar and hods to build the pictured structure. 
‘The dreamer will always be ahead of the diplomat. It is no 
good criticizing the diplomat because he is not a dreamer, nor 
is it fair to blame the dreamer because he is no diplomat. We 
need both; but they have different jobs. 

The independence and safety of the United States depend 
immediately on winning a huge war. It has been fashionable 
in some circles to assume that this war is a revolution; that 
all Conservatives, Moderates or other non-Revolutionaries 
must be Nazis or Fascists, and that the only true defenders 
of liberty were found in extreme Left-wing groups. Some 
say, therefore, the war is chiefly to be won by encouraging 
social upheaval the world over. This is an easy generaliza- 
tion which goes along nicely until it bumps up against the 
hard facts. 

Undoubtedly great social changes are abroad in the world. 
Undoubtedly the forces set in motion by this war will liberate 
vast popular forces both here and abroad. But the fact was 
Hitler, not the Democracies, wanted to create a class war. 
He hoped, by bribery and threat and propaganda, to make 
allies for himself in every country in the world, and thereby 
to create Fifth Columns and open the way for his panzer 
divisions. In the main he lost that fight, though in a few 
places he had a degree of success. His victims did not split 
along class lines. ‘They refused to engage in civil wars. He 
did not succeed in bringing to his support great classes in the 
victim countries. Instead, in nation after nation, all groups 
arrayed themselves solidly against him, irrespective of their 
social doctrines. Poland, with a Conservative government 
fought him to the death, just as did Soviet Russia with a 
Communist government. Norway and the Netherlands have 





resisted him both before and after their invasion as bitterly 
as Czechoslovakia. The British resistance, turning point of 
the war, was first carried on by a Tory government, just as 
the American war effort was organized by the Liberal gov- 
ernment of President Roosevelt. The men who come out 
of the Undergrounds in Europe—we have the privilege of 
seeing them in the State Department from time to time—are 
of every political and religious belief: Conservative and Com- 
munist; Capitalist and Socialist; Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish. Nor is the situation different in the Western Hemi- 
sphere: Liberal governments like that of Mexico find coin- 
mon cause with Conservative governments like that of Brazil. 

It would be merely playing Hitler’s game to pretend that 
the spirit of resistance is possessed only by those holding a 
particular social faith. The war is essentially the defense 
of freedom and national life for this nation and for all 
nations. Without exception, every one of the United Nations 
has placed its national existence above every other objective ; 
though all realize that their safety must lie in common 
action. 

We in the State Department, accordingly, have been 
unable to accept the idea that social upheaval was the 
primary means of defeating Hitler. Rather, the principle 
has been and must continue to be that of unity in the face 
of enemies of civilization. 

The liberated countries undoubtedly will wish to rebuild 
their social structures when the enemy is expelled. They 
may wish to modify and change those structures. But this 
is a choice for them to make, and not for us. Our obligation 
was set forth in the Atlantic Charter which contains a 
declaration that nations have the right to live under govern- 
ments of their own choosing. At the close of the Moscow 
Conference, Premier Stalin made a speech in which he set 
forth the same view: he said, 


“The liberated countries of Europe must receive full 


right and freedom to decide for themselves their form’ 


of state.” 


It may be added that, from a military point of view, the 
proposition that the United States should engage in a series 
of adventures for the purpose of intervening in the affairs of 
other states seems merely absurd. Our divisions are thor- 
oughly engaged in the task of smashing the Japanese and the 
Germans. Nor have we any intention to scrap the well- 
settled policy of nonintervention in the affairs of other states. 
The policy of nonintervention in other peoples’ affairs is and 
must be the first principle of sound doctrine: unless this is 
the settled practice of nations, there can be no principle of 
sovereign equality among peace-loving states, and probably 
no permanent peace at all. The Nazis practiced the principle 
of forcing their neighbor nations to install governments satis- 
factory to their ideas. We are content to leave to them the 
patent on that idea. 

In following this line, the Government of the United 
States follows the oldest, strongest and most successful liberal 
tradition in the world. The doctrine of democracy estab- 
lished itself spontaneously in the United States in 1776. In 
the century which followed, representative democracy became 
the rule throughout the Western World. But this was done 
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by force of example, and by the free process of men’s minds. 
We need not apologize for that record; and nothing in the 
history of European controversy during the past two genera- 
tions justifies us in departing from this American principle. 

The application of this principle is translated into the day 
by day work, dealing with the territories which we are pro- 
gressively liberating, in company with our Allies. We have 
not used the force of American armies, destined to fight the 
Nazis, to compel erection of improvized political governments 
against the will of their peoples, in spite of the fact that cer- 
tain factions have earnestly and sometimes bitterly urged this 
course upon us. Rather, the attempt has been made to open 
the way for healthy political evolution in these countries. It 
has been necessary to provide a reasonably stable economic 
life, and to open the streams of information and public 
thought. Once this is done, and subject to military necessity, 
we can rely on the peoples of these countries to recreate their 
own political life. This does not please some who are anxious 
for partisans of particular political factions; nor does it 
satisfy some European political personalities who have found 
refuge on our shores. Yet it is, I think, the only wise and 
sound course. 

There are some who say that the United Nations should 
boldly announce that there will be no return to the system 
previously existing in Europe; that every effort should be 
made, now, to assist in destroying the political life which 
existed before 1939. Since the Continent of Europe is at 
present silenced, the first effect of any such policy would be 
to leave every European country voiceless, without even the 
external symbols of their continued life. Until these countries 
are liberated, no one outside them can secure a new mandate. 
Every government in refuge has recognized and declared 
that its first act, on liberation, must be to submit itself to 
the judgment of its people, which can then make such 
changes as they choose. Quite likely there will be changes; 
for those who have fought out, underground, in their own 
countries the terrible and bloody battle against the Nazi 
invaders will unquestionably emerge from the struggle, cov- 
ered with wounds and sweat, claiming their right to be heard 
as representatives of the silenced and struggling masses. 
Having faith, as we do, in the common and kindly people 
who are the mass of Europe, we can safely leave it to them 
to decide the forms of their government. The contribution 
we can make is to give them, by force of arms and con- 
tinuing victory, their freedom to speak once more without 
fear of Gestapo or danger from German bayonets. To take 
any other course would be to deny the essential democracy 
of our being. 

Many of the arguments addressed to the Department of 
State—and I have no doubt the same arguments are directed 
likewise to the British Foreign Office and to the Soviet Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs—should more properly be directed 
to the people of the countries whose affairs are discussed. 

In terms of day to day work, these problems present them- 
selves in a light somewhat more difficult than that of mere 
generalization. An army moves into a country and frees it 
from German domination. At that moment the only organ- 
ized force in the country is that of a group which had main- 
tained itself through the previous phase. Every other element 
of political life is either dead, in concentration camps, in 
hiding, or in exile. Even information as to the outside world 
has been cut off. Slowly the elements of political choice have 
to be reassembled; the news of the world has to be read- 
mitted. Relationships of neighborhoods, trades unions, town 
and city governments, provincial life, and eventually national 
life, have to be reestablished. The evolution goes on; repre- 
sentative men appear; they take their place in the public life 


of the country; set out the doctrines they represent, and enter 


into the structure of the government as public opinion accepts 
their ideas. 


It is natural to expect controversy in the difficult work of 
European reconstruction. These controversies largely arise 
from, or continue, the bitter political divisions in the Europe 
of before the war. Representatives of practically every Euro- 
pean party and from practically every European country are 
present in the United States. Between themselves they carry 
on much the same sort of warfare that went on in the Euro- 
pean capitals. Being exiled, each of these representatives 
claims to speak not for his party but for his country; for a 
purely party claim would have little appeal to the public 
opinion of the United States. When opportunity arises, these 
claims to represent other countries can be referred to the 
people of that country, who are and must be the final judges. 
This does not satisfy some claimants, who wish to be recogn- 
ized now as spokesmen for their still captive countries, and 
to be assisted with American money and men to take power 
in those countries. The United States Government has con- 
sistently taken the view that it had no right to make such 
decisions, least of all in respect to friendly countries. In 
some quarters the disappointed candidates have turned their 
criticism on the State Department ; and some of that criticism 
has been both illfounded and unscrupulous. 


To all non-enemy groups the Department has zealously 
guarded their freedom of speech, their freedom to organize, 
their right to state their own case, and to present themselves 
to such public opinion as may be available. Each group has 
been very glad to avail itself of this right. Some groups, 
unhappily, are very anxious to see this right denied to other 
groups with whose views or aspirations they disagree, and 
seem to feel that the Government of the United States in 
some dictatorial fashion should suppress their rival groups. 
I need hardly say that there is no likelihood that this Gov- 
ernment will depart from its traditional position—which is 
in fact the strongest liberal tradition in the world. 


The true aim of enlightened foreign policy now must be 
to place world affairs on a new footing—a basis in which, 
as Secretary Hull observed the other day, spheres of influence, 
special alliances, and all the shoddy tricks of balance-of-power 
politics and imperialist operations can be discarded. This has 
to be done in the name of common humanity; but it equally 
has to be done in the interest of the United States. It is a 
titanic job. 

It will not be achieved by cultivating hatreds, or taking 
sides in stale European controversies. It cannot be based on 
civil wars, disingenuous propaganda, or political trickery. 
The vast problem of securing a reconstituted world system 
which can maintain peace and recognize human rights can 
only be carried forward by finding and increasing a common 
denominator of public opinion. This must be such as will 
enable countries to establish peace within their own borders, 
and to join in establishing a peaceful framework for the 
whole world. Increasing bitterness and factional fights within 
nations, or the differences between nations, can only impede 
the largest and most important work we have to do. And it 
can only hinder and impede the pressing and immediate neces- 
sity for winning the war. 

The time is long since past when any group seeking to 
lead public opinion in international affairs can be merely 
negative. Progress today depends, not on the number of 
things you can find to oppose, but on the number of things 
you can find to support. Tangible and permanent advances, 
embodied in well-founded institutions, have to be based on 
programs studied, thought out, and commanding such wide- 
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spread approval that they can be put into effect. None of 
these plans will satisfy everyone’s hopes. 

But we have arrived at the stage where a modest achieve- 
ment which has in it the power of growth is better than a lost 
cause, and another generation of want and fear and agony. 

I think that the true forward movements when they come 
will not talk the language of hatred. They will not endeavor 


Juvenile Delinquency 


A COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


By VINCENT P. MAZZOLA, M.D., Member of Board of Visitors, Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y. 
Delivered at Luncheon of Region 10 Meeting of the Pennsylvania Welfare Conference, Hazelton, Penna., 
November 14, 1943, Broadcast Over Station WAZL 


HESITATE to speak on this subject of juvenile de- 
linquency, because I fear that the time allowed me will 
only scratch the surface. This subject has become front 


page news ever since Pearl Harbor. Almost half of 
hed the states of the Union are conducting inquiries into the 
i causes of juvenile delinquency, which is on the increase as 
; reported by Mr. John Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau 


of Investigation and by state and local police bodies. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoover fifteen per cent of those arrested in 1942 
for murder were too young to vote; arrests of girls and boys 
under 17 years of age increased 17.7 per cent during the 
first six months of 1943 as compared with the same period 
in 1942; arrests of girls for crimes against common decency 
show an alarming 89 per cent increase. Mayor LaGuardia’s 
committee on juvenile delinquency reported July 8th, 1943, 
from the Children’s Court Division of the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court of the City of New York, that there were 174 
more adjudications of truancy during the first four months 
of 1943 than during the same period in 1942, a net increase 
of 31 per cent. In this same report there were 103 more 
adjudications of burglary during the first four months of 
1943 than during the same period in 1942, a net increase 
of 19 per cent. The third and fourth largest increases were 
in such offenses as “staying away from home” and “‘disobey- 
ing parents”, which showed increases of 83 and 52, respec- 
tively. ‘These accounted for 24 per cent of the 1943 net 
increase. The next largest increases were in “robbery” (47 
more offenses), “mischief” (46 more offenses), and “assault 
and threats” (41 more offenses). In this report from January 
to April, 1943, there has been an increase in the statistics in 
truancy and burglary and an extension of the 1942 charac- 
teristics previously noted, namely, an increase in offenses 
centering about the home. 

War hysteria, no doubt, will be blamed for a great part 
of it. Nevertheless, one should not lose sight of the fact that 
this temporary state of excitement has only brought to the 
surface some pre-existing conditions of long duration. 

Juvenile delinquency is nothing more than the fruit which 
has grown from the seeds of parént delinquency, religious 
delinquency, education delinquency, judiciary delinquency 
and municipal delinquency. It can be considered the end 
result of neglected responsibility of many sources. It is 
nothing more than a symptom of a chronic illness which has 
been the inevitable result of repeated acts of neglect and 
divergency from the truth and love of a civilization. All 
these combined etiological factors are manifestations of a 
diseased social order with lax morals. The diseased order 
will of necessity have to be treated or even eradicated to 
properly dispose of this grave symptom, which manifestation 
has been brought to light by the war. 





































































to set neighbor against neighbor. Their political weapons 
will not be slander and falsehood. They will be based on 
the age-old constructive principles of justice, kindliness, and 
a search for truth. Not otherwise has any society been per- 
manently founded; and no international society will well 
serve either the United States or any other nation unless it 
rests on these timeless qualities in human life. 


Since numerous articles appear in the daily newspapers 
and magazines stating with alarm that “bad children” are 
increasing in large number, it is proper at this time to define 
“delinquency”. Just what kind of a child is delinquent? How 
many could give an accurate and comprehensive definition? 
There is much current confusion in the use of the term 
“juvenile delinquency”. This is due to the fact that judges, 
lawyers and professional social workers use the term tech- 
nically while laymen and popular writers use the term in a 
loose sense with varying meanings. Consequently, when court 
statistics are discussed, they mean one thing to the profes- 
sional person and another thing to the laymen. If statistics 
are to serve a useful purpose there must be at least general 
agreement as to the fundamental meaning of the terms used. 


“JUVENILE DELINQUENCY” 


According to law, “juvenile delinquency” means the com- 
mission by a child between the ages of seven and fifteen, 
inclusive, of any one of the ten general classes of acts set 
forth in Section 2 of the Domestic Relations Court act. 
Thus, any of the following children are juvenile delinquents: 
one 


“(a) who violates any law of the United States or of this 
state or any ordinance of the city of New York, or 
who commits any act which if committed by an adult 
would be an offense punishable otherwise than by 
death or life imprisonment; 
who is incorrigible, ungovernable or habitually dis- 
obedient and beyond the control of his parents, 
guardian, custodian, or other lawful authority ; 
who is habitually truant; 
who, without just cause and without the consent of 
his parent, guardian or other custodian, deserts 
his home or place of abode; 
who engages in any occupation which is in violation 
of law; 
who begs or who solicits alms or money in public 
places ; 
who associates with immoral or vicious persons; 
who frequents any place the maintenance of which 
is in violation of law; 
(i) who habitually uses obscene or profane language; or 

(j) who so deports himself as wilfully to injure or en- 
danger the morals or health of himself or others.” 

For example, the following five children are by legal 
definition equally subject to the same term ‘“‘delinquent”; a 
truant; a child who begs for food; an orphan who is habitu- 
ally disobedient to his step parents; a sex offender; and a 
burglar. The Children’s Court has separated, for purposes 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


(g) 
(h) 
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of statistical analysis, the legal categories into 94 separate 
types of behavior ranging from “stealing rides” and “mis- 
chief” through various categories of sex offenses, larcenies 
and assaults. 

Although many regard delinquent minors of the ages 16, 
17 or 18 as juvenile delinquents, the fact is that such youths 
are not within the jurisdiction of the Children’s Court and 
they are not “juvenile delinquents” as defined by law. So far 
as the criminal law is concerned, youths of the age of 16 or 
over are, for the most part, governed by the same substantive 
provisions of law that are applicable to adults. 

Much current concern about “juvenile delinquency” and 
many of the more lurid stories actually relate to adolescent 
offenders of the age of 16 and over, and not to “juvenile 
delinquents.” This distinction in the age groups is important 
not only for the purpose of interpreting correctly the court 
statistics but because the problems of children below the age 
of 16 are, as a class, different from those of upper teen-age 
children in such fundamental respects as mental and emo- 
tional maturity, physical development, and economic and 
social factors. 

It is appropriate at this time to state that the delinquent 
child is one who persistently engages in anti-social activities 
or in behavior not socially accepted, and 

1. who “gets caught”, 


who lives in an area where the police and attendance 
officers are very alert. 

3. who has parents who cannot cope with the child—or 
who do not want to cope with the child. 

4. who comes from a section of the country where social 
workers, teachers, attendance officers or parents are 
““nstitution conscious”. 

5. who comes from a section of the community where 
foster homes are scarce and institutions are available. 

Now that we understand the meaning of delinquency it is 
only fair to investigate the causes of this fifth column activity. 
We must differentiate between primary and contributing or 
aggravating causes. 

Primary Cause: Child. 

Before we can understand the concept of delinquency an 
attempt should be made to study the child. This involves a 
very thorough physical examination and a knowledge of his 
make-up. Misbehavior may have its origin from this source 
and therefore all the blame is not upon environment. In a 
recent study of 700 cases at Lincoln Hall, Dr. A. L. Church 
reported 80 per cent suffered from malnutrition and 80 per 
cent needed dental care. Of these 700 cases, 50 needed 
glasses, 35 needed glandular therapy. He concluded that 
malnutrition, visual disturbances, hearing defects and glandu- 
lar disfunction were all important factors in the considera- 
tion of delinquency. Visual and hearing defects are often at 
the base of poor school adjustment, which leads to truancy 
and later to stealing of movie money or to mischievous 
activities. In a study of 600 delinquents at Lincoln Hall, a 
large percentage lacked two-subject knowledge, reading and 
arithmetic ability were faulty, and a large number of boys 
in the 14-year-old group did not know the alphabet or the 
multiplication table. A number showed psychiatric problems. 
Unconscious motivations may be responsible for a number 
of a child’s acts. In Dr. Brequet’s report of 1,000 cases at 
Elmira Reformatory, 63 had syphilis, 164 had gonorrhea, 
and 307 had a history of alcoholism. 

Contributing or Aggravating Causes: Diseased Social 
Order. 

The diseased social order as evidenced by the constant 
efforts of pressure groups who advocate contraception, abor- 
tion, and planned parenthood; sex propagandists, venereal 


disease propagandists and all factors which tend to pass the 
responsibility of the child to other agencies. This so-called 
new order seems to nourish selfish and inadequate parents, 
unimaginative teachers, who may instruct but are incapable 
of teaching, routine representatives of religion, routine- 
minded social workers and public officials indifferent to com- 
munity recreational opportunities but interested in protecting 
social irregularities at even the expense of delinquency to 
control voting power. The following factors should be con- 
sidered : 

1. Parents: Selfish, inadequate and separated parents and 
lack of proper home life, companionship and family order. 
Lack of an effectual father. So often delinquents have passive, 
ill or negligent, non-participating or newspaper-reading 
fathers. This does not permit the child to experience a 
father’s loving authority. This respect for loving authority 
does not reach human beings by accident. The lack of 
proper love and affection on the part of the mother is a 
very important cause of delinquency. If there is no love and 
affection on the part of the parents, the children will go out 
and seek it on the street with gangs. Frequent brutality on 
the part of parents is another factor. Training a child is not 
training an animal. We must remember that man is partly 
an animal but it is also true that he is dignified with ability 
to think abstractly and to reason. There is no animal known 
with those characteristics. 

In a report by Rene Brequet, M.D., Neuro-Psychiatrist, 
Elmira Reformatory, “Preliminary Survey of 1000 Case- 
Histories of Inmates of the Elmira Reformatory,” under the 
chapter on Family Integration he reports the following: “In 
nearly one-fourth of the cases (23.3) per cent, the parents 
are either separated or divorced ; in 40.4 per cent one or both 
parents had died. These factors account for a large number 
of cases of early institutionalization and maladjustment. In 
19.1 per cent there was a history of intemperate use of 
alcohol by one or both parents; and in 8.6 per cent a history 
of delinquency of one or both parents, including arrest for 
non-support, intoxication, disorderly conduct and felonies. In 
32.9 per cent of cases there was evidence of financial inade- 
quacy, in the sense of “manifest poverty and evident lack of 
necessities.” The factors mentioned were frequently com- 
bined in a single case-history. In considering all these factors, 
it is conservatively estimated that in nearly three-fifths of the 
cases, 59.4 per cent, the families of the inmates were “‘dis- 
integrated.” This does not include a number of families 
regarded as “normal”, but in which the supervision of the 
children was inadequate and others in which there was a 
deep psychological conflict in a family appearing outwardly 
to be well integrated. 

2. Religion: The delinquent youngster lacks the funda- 
mental principles of religion. Love, obedience, honesty and 
respect for authority have only a superficial meaning. It 
seems that there has been a loose bond with church and the 
clergy. Youth needs the reinforcement of spiritual restraints. 
That restraint has been lacking. This has led to the alarming 
collapse of moral standards which manifest themselves in 
delinquency. What has youth to fall back upon if the parents 
have failed tosee the importance of religious instruction? They 
have never been introduced to the Bible or prayer. Religion 
teaches citizens to be decent, honest and respectable with 
genuine good will and brotherhood in their hearts. In a 
recent book by the Reverend Francis J. Lane, “12 Years in 
a Reformatory”, he emphasizes the fact that the religious 
background of the inmates upon admission was very poor. 
He states that most of the boys felt that if they had a proper 
background and understood the meaning of religion they 
would not be there. On admission, the inmates demonstrated 
a very clear conception of no respect for authority or order 
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or doing the right thing. Some of these boys went to 
parochial school, were thrown out and either went to public 
school or did not return to school but proceeded to follow 
the wrong path. 

3. Education: Most delinquents are poor students. They 
show very little respect for teachers, especially those that 
were interested in running out of the classroom before the 
bell rang to take care of outside law practices and insurance 
businesses. Some teachers were too busy to listen to personal 
problems. A number of minor offenses took place in the 
classroom but were not punished and the boys soon learned 
they could get away with murder. They had no fear of 
school officials. In all instances, the impression was gained 
that pupil-teacher relationship was lacking. In a recent 
study of the problem of maladjustment by John E. Wade, 
Superintendent of Schools of New York City, he states that, 
“Our surveys have shown that the chief among the con- 
tributing causes of maladjustment and delinquency are: 
homes unsupervised as a result of both parents going to work, 
broken homes, failure or inability of the home to make itself 
the center of the child’s interest during non-school hours, sub- 
standard entertainment outside of the home; unsatisfactory 
housing conditions, lack of opportunity for wholesome recrea- 
tion, insufficient medical and nursing care, inadequate insti- 
tutional facilities for the rehabilitation of delinquent minors, 
and the failure of parents to insist upon religious instruction 
for their children.” 

4+. Judiciary. Judges in children’s courts have failed to 
understand problems of the maladjusted delinquent child. 
Cases coming up before them with apparent minor irregu- 
larities and dismissed without much punishment may turn 
out to be very notable criminals. It has commonly been said 
by inmates that, “If the first time I was brought up to the 
court the judge had punished me, | would not be here.” It is 
important that before a case is disposed of, the judges should 
consult the proper professional authorities to pass judgment 
in those cases. 

5. Municipal: The movie house, pool room, cellar clubs 
and undercover dark houses and streets not properly policed 
are attractive places for youngsters after school. Sometimes 
the police authorities have been instructed for some unknown 
reason not to disturb these places. In this connection, I have 
read of one Mayor accused of favoring crime since he per- 
mitted children to be beaten and robbed and property de- 
stroyed by prohibiting the police to use their power. Also an 
instance of a Mayor advocating the public display of posters 
to show how simply venereal diseases could be cured. This 
would give youngsters the green light to prostitution. Some 
executives have been great proponents of sex education in the 
schools. Why this protection of crime breeders? It may be a 
source of votes. It is also dangerous to public safety and 
over-crowded reformatories and prisons. The bureaucratic 
methods used have caused a number of officials to follow 
dictates to keep their jobs although against their better 
judgment. There is no one man living who can own the body 
and soul of a departmental head but the facts are such that, 
to exist and survive in a municipal department, one must 
follow the dictates of the Chief Executive. 


RemMepy — CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 

Our country is engaged in a great war and is paying a 
great price in bloodshed on the battlefields of the world for 
its future existence. All our nation’s resources are thrown 
into this great struggle for survival. Our children are being 
injured by deprivation of the necessities, by the horrors of 
war and by the neglect of the pillars which make an integral 
part of proper citizenship, yet upon their shoulders will fall 
the destiny of our nation of tomorrow. They make up the 





foundation of future America and democracy. This problem 
should be viewed with great concern by every loyal American 
citizen. 

To meet this problem of juvenile delinquency will be 
rendering a great public service. There should be an effort 
made by every individual citizen to do his or her share so the 
pendulum will swing the other way. 

For correction of this situation an extensive program 
should be considered. This includes the prevention and the 
cure. 

Prevention: Social order should be stabilized. The chaotic 
and erratic changes, drives, urges, lack of balanced judgment, 
disregard of consequences, and experimentation, that are 
super-charged by the excitement of war, should be shocking 
because of the damage they have produced on our American 
youth. Apparently, this sick social order helps to produce 
demoralized boys and girls who are an entire loss to society. 
These tragic losses of human resources may become disastrous 
if the war and its demand for manpower continue for any 
length of time. With this order unless it is brought back 
to the normal and rational state, our future America will 
be most anemic. Our children are the future of America. 
This war is being fought for their right to live happy lives 
in a free country. No effort can be too great which may help 
them to find a place and become worthy citizens of the free 
world of the future. With a normal social order attained 
the parents, teachers, clergy, and municipal authorities can 
cooperate and prevent this malignant infection. The follow- 
ing agencies can all contribute to prevent delinquency: 

(1) Parents: 

Adults should be ashamed of this record; we are responsi- 
ble for it. Children are not delinquent because they want 
to be, but because they haven’t been brought up to conduct 
themselves properly. Parents should establish a good home 
and do everything to organize a proper family unit. They 
can restore the American home to its position of former 
prestige by respecting themselves and winning the respect 
and admiration of their children. For bewilderment and 
shame, followed by delinquency, cloud the lives of many 
youngsters whose fathers and mothers do not realize the 
terrible price they pay for so-called fun. 

Parents seem to be the root of this evil. What can mother 
or father do? Duty and right of protection rest with the 
male. Women’s fine functions are superior to men’s. They 
form the conscience of the child, influence the will and con- 
trol impulses. Cardinal Gibbons says: “Mary, model of 
women, not Amazon, not Spartan, not Venus, not Juno.” 
Spiritually, woman is the same as man. Equal rights, not 
similar rights, should prevail. Similar rights would alienate 
the women from the home. To identify the woman with 
the home is not to fetter her aspirations to higher and better 
things. Home is more of a factor in the Republic than 
Court or Congress. Mothers mold presidents, legislators and 
judges; woman’s noblest work is to care for children. 
Woman’s primary duty is to be a welder of human life and 
of the family unit without which true human society can 
neither progress nor survive. We all know that maternal 
love fuses diverse characters into unity when even authority 
tails in its purpose. Maternal love is the cement which keeps 
the home together. The mother has the instinct and attitude 
of protection for her infant developed sometimes to such an 
extent that eventually her child and the resultant adult 
develops the viewpoint that his interests are paramount to 
those of all others. The spoiled child is a reflection of a 
perverted maternal and parental attitude which results in a 
distorted and improper human relationship. This attitude 
may develop in groups large enough to control national and 
even world policies. Here again the mother holds the answer 
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to the problem. She is the instrument upon which the har- 
mony must be played by all those agencies which should open 
the frontier to human welfare; by thorough and complete 
understanding and by cooperation. Too little attention has 
been given to utilizing the maternal influences in developing 
the character of the infant and child and adult. The child 
may be the son of the man but the mother determines the 
mind of the father he is to be. She and no other can begin 
the development of interest in life, of intelligent understand- 
ing of surroundings, of integrity of purpose and ideals and 
conduct in human relations. The attitudes of individuals 
become those of nations. The family is the doorway to the 
State, it is the State in germ and secures to a man the 
splendid gifts of existence and an education enabling him 
to cope with neighbors in the State. It secures to men 
material advantages they could never hope to enjoy in their 
individual capacities. 

Love and care for the child with security should be the 
parents’ aim. The mother because of her feminine superior- 
ity should be the welder of the family and demonstrate love. 

This great task primarily is thrown on the shoulders of 
the woman. We must remember that American women enjoy 
an unprecedented independence chiefly on account of their 
preponderance in economic control. Women own nearly 
half of.our national wealth in their own right. They control 
a large wage-fund and a considerable allowance-fund. They 
have a greater purchasing power and are pretty well able 
to do as they please with themselves. They have demon- 
strated that they can do the same things men do, They are 
in all fields of industry, professions, and armed services. We 
may see woman pass from these fields but we depend on them 
to supply the faculty born in them, which men apparently 
do not possess, the task of civilizing our society. Their 
inherited determination and this noble characteristic will 
act as penicillin in a blood stream infection. They can give 
their energies and money to wipe out this devastating malady 
of civilization. 


(2) Religion promotes peace and civilization in the State 
and concerns itself with the more important business of souls, 
belief in God and a sense of obligation to Him, and the 
consummation of a happy eternity. No social system will be 
effectual, no government will survive unless citizens are 
willing to be decent, honest and respectable with good will 
and brotherhood in their heart. In this connection, Rev. 
Francis J. Lane in his book, “12 years in a Reformatory,” 
Pages 39 - 40 - 41, states: 

“The three great factors most prominently mentioned 
in the field of penology for the reclaiming of the criminal 
are Psychology and Psychiatry, Education and ‘Trade 
Schools. The most important and most effective, but seldom 
mentioned, is Religion.” 

Psychology and psychiatry may help the administration 
of our penal institutions by classifying and segregating the 
different types of prisoners but these sciences, for the most 
part, do very little in directly helping the inmate. The actual 
reformation or change they deem necessary are passed on by 
them to the other departments to accomplish. 

Education which develops and trains the mind may accom- 
plish much in the rehabilitation of the criminal but that alone 
is not sufficient. Some of the greatest criminals on record 
have been highly educated men and certainly from experience 
I know that some of the worst men who have come under 
my observation at the Reformatory have been the best edu- 
cated. 

Trade Schools also play an important part in reclaiming 
those who have run afoul of the law. If a man leaves an 
institution skilled or even partly trained in some particular 
trade, his incarceration has not been without profit and his 








prospects for success are far greater than they would have 
been otherwise. But again a trade alone is not sufficient, for 
many of the young men confined in our penal institution 
today are skilled mechanics. 

To reform a criminal it is not enough to develop his mind 
and teach him a trade but someone or something must change 
his heart, something must reach his very soul; and the great- 
est agency for accomplishing this end is Religion. No one 
can be a good Christian and a criminal at the same time, If 
everyone were to live up to the laws of God and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as taught by His Church, there would 
be no crime. 

Therefore, the most important step in rehabilitating the 
youthful offender is to teach him those principles about which 
most criminals know nothing. This is the task of the Chap- 
lain who understands this particular type of youth and who 
is able to inculcate into his soul the principles of right living 
as expressed by Christ himself. That this can be accomplished 
is attested by the many letters chaplains receive almost daily 
from men who have come under their influence. 

In the words of the President of the United States, “The 
church and society are seeking the same goal, success and 
happiness of the individual and salvation hereafter. There- 
fore, religion, the bulwark of society, should receive greater 
recognition in this all-important work of attempting to re- 
form and save the youthful criminal. Without religion 
naught of lasting and everlasting value shall be achieved.” 

In Our Sunday Visitor, October 3, 1943, there was an 
article entitled “(Can We Afford to ‘Include God Out’’’? 
In the article God is a hypothetical being. He stands for 
charity, love, sacrifice, humility, etc. We must emphasize 
religion. Clergymen, nuns, brothers and other religious per- 
sons must learn the skill of dealing with human nature. 
They should learn to accept the prostitute girl, the stealer 
and the alcoholic. They should not only accept but also love 
these people. In most cases they are bawled out and one can 
imagine the result. They will run away from religion. 


(3) Education: To remove basic causes of delinquency 
and other behavior problems, a long range program of edu- 
cation, health and social welfare is necessarv. The following 
objectives should be aimed for: 


1. Obtain financial support for an adequate program 
of child care and education. 

2. Reduce size of classes—we need more teachers. 

3. Assign more experienced teachers to difficult schools 
and underprivileged areas. Bring back the teacher who 
is not too busy to become interested in children’s 
problems. 


4. Provide an additional child guidance staff with em- 
phasis upon attention to needs of the individual child. 
Every school should have a child guidance teacher. 

5. Allocate additional recreational facilities with properly 
organized supervision. 


6. Provide a physical fitness program as developed by the 
New York State War Council. Such a program would 
make children “fit to fight on all Fronts.” It would 
give every child strength, agility, stamina and endur- 
ance. 

7. Provide an adequate program of relief for needy pupils. 
There should be an adequate number of instructors for 
reading and arithmetic; medical, nursing, psychiatric 
and other child-care work must be provided for. 


8. Adequately equipped shops of various kinds for malad- 
justed pupils from 13 to 16 years. 


9. Provide properly trained personnel to give educational 
and vocational guidance. 
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10. Provide facilities for more adequate and complete 
studies of the child physically and emotionally and 
from the personality point of view. 

11. Bring about a better cooperation between the school 
and the various community agencies dealing with the 
prevention of maladjustment and delinquency. 

12. Establishment of child care centers. 

13. Encourage parent-teacher relationships. 

(4) Judiciary: 

Juvenile Court Judges should study every problem individ- 
ually. If the child welfare field is deficient in getting all 
the facts of the case and the community responsibility is low, 
the justice will naturally be compelled to commit more boys 
to training schools. This is like a dose of aspirin to relieve 
pain when the primary etiological factor may be starting a 
serious ailment. Judges should have every possible coopera- 
tion to keep boys away from institutions. We should not place 
too much emphasis on social pathology, especially of the 
physical type. Non-delinquents do and will continue to come 
from the slums. Many a good soldier comes from the home 
with the alcoholic father, but he always wants to return if 
love is present. 

(5) Municipal: 

(1) According ‘to the late Mayor Gaynor, “the primary 
duty of police authorities should be directed to see that streets 
are made safe for every man, woman and child.” Bureau- 
cratic city officials protecting crime have no place in a 
democracy. 

(2) Local community morals stations should be organized 
similar to local health stations, with proper personnel who 
can give a lending hand to youths and understand their 
problems. Such groups would be well acquainted with the 
neighborhoods and they could make recommendations to 
proper authorities to eliminate or not license pool rooms and 
cellar clubs that are the nests of crime. Parents and religious 
and socially minded groups could work together. 

(3) Establishment of community centers, for leisure time 
activities, completely equipped and supervised from 3 to 9 
P. M. Organized play with competitive games and outdoor 
sports will make for healthy youth. 

(4) Public officials should not hesitate to shut down crime 
centres. Police authorities should be permitted a free hand 
in the protection of the public. 

(5) Establishment of a disciplinary institution for the 
juvenile delinquent. A period of internment for three months 
in which, instead of school work, the inmate is given counsel 
and correction of physical and mental deficiencies. Counsellor 
should be an experienced police officer, intelligent and physi- 
cally fit and a psychologist who understands children. It is 
essential for such counsellors to be mentally honest and 
sincere with irreproachable behavior. The earlier correction 
is started, the better will be the prognosis. 

(6) Judiciary should know something about child psy- 
chology or consult someone acquainted with that field. 

(7) Local Civilian Community groups should be organ- 
ized to study this problem and work together with all other 
agencies. hey should be given police privileges to enforce 
laws if parents do not cooperate. 

(8) Motion picture producers should help us by putting 
on screens instructive case histories, without sensational 
criminal details, emphasizing the factors which enter into 
delinquency and crime such as the broken home, sordid 
housing conditions, lack of love and companionship, lack of 
religion and lack of background to do the right thing. 

(9) Community groups of laymen and laywomen should 
be organized to help supply the needs to overcome these 





deficiencies and to give these children an opportunity for 
education and rehabilitation. 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


‘ Cure: The correctional process in the United States has 
become democratized. It has accepted the fundamental 
principles of democracy. Our aim is to make every effort to 
assist all, even the apparently worthless individual, to find 
some place in the scale of useful social living. The program 
followed is one of rehabilitation. There are no bad boys. 
Boys with a clear knowledge of right and wrong will 
deliberately follow the former and not the latter. There are 
no boys whose future is hopeless. However, there are boys 
who for various reasons show signs of being unable to meet 
the heavy and complex demands of our modern American 
life and whose inadequacy is expressed in behavior which is 
called delinquent. 


(1) Let us study each individual child thoroughly, cor- 
rect physical defects and make proper adjustments. 

(2) Let us provide proper home life with love of father 
and mother. 

(3) Let us remember children should be properly moti- 
vated, loved, and not regimented. Over-supervised and even 
just ordinarily supervised children rebel against supervision 
when they are not loved and respected as human beings. 

(4) Let us give the child a break. 

(5) Let us give him proper nutrition. 

(6) Let us not send children away. Keep them home. 
‘They want security and not the feeling that they are not 
wanted. It has been estimated that rejection of children 
causes 80 per cent of delinquency. 

(7) Let us keep the boy occupied with no leisure time 
and plenty of work and play so that he is physically tired. 
Conclusions: 

(1) Juvenile delinquency is an outgrowth of an unhealthy 
and unstable social order with the resulting parental, educa- 
tional, religious, judiciary and municipal neglect. This condi- 
tion can be prevented by a stabilized social order and the 
organized efforts of these agencies. Such a program to be 
effectual requires the cooperation of each local citizen with a 
sense of social responsibility, for citizens are best fitted to 
solve their own individual community problems and hence 
promote a wholesome neighborhood life. 

(2) American women by their inherited qualities can 
unite to weld the family units and in turn civilize society 
which is the foundation of our democracy. Women superior 
to men should bear this responsibility to inculcate in children 
love for the family and for the other fellow, irrespective of 
race and creed, remembering that love does not come sud- 
denly but must come gradually to them beginning in their 
early infancy. 

(3) Children should be treated as human beings, prop- 
erly motivated, loved and not regimented. Keep them nour- 
ished, physically and morally fit, with a religious background 
and a sense of security and responsibility. 

(4) Children should be constantly occupied during so- 
called leisure hours. 

(5) Local community groups or morals centers with 
understanding and properly trained personnel should co- 
operate with all agencies to solve the problem of maladjust- 
ment in the respective communities, remembering that the 
earlier irregularities are corrected, the better will be the 
chances for improvement. 

(6) Full and sincere cooperation of municipal authorities 
to eradicate breeders of crime, to institute laws to protect 
children from unnatural and immoral influences, to provide 
properly supervised recreation centers for organized play, and 
to erect schools for counsel and study of delinquent children. 
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World Currency 


A DOLLAR-STERLING STANDARD 
By LEON FRASER, President, First National Bank of New York 


Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune 


RS. Reid, members of the Herald-Tribune Forum, 
this will not all be in Basic English. It is on the 
question of Mrs. Reid’s suggestion of reconstruct- 

ing international money. What is international money ? Why 
do we need it? How shall we reconstruct it? 

Despite its pretentious ring, international money, though 
difficult to obtain, is not difficult to define or to understand. 
It is a money that will be accepted internationally as a satis- 
factory means of payment in transactions between peoples in 
different nations. To be so accepted it must be a strong and 
a stable money, relied upon by business and financial men in 
the leading commercial centers. It must be the pivot to which 
the currencies of the principal trading nations are attached. 
It can operate successfully only in a peaceful world—one in 
which preventive barriers to foreign trade are not the rule. 

There is nothing magic about international money. We 
have had it before. Above all, it is not some mysterious, 
newly invented currency of a super-national character and of 
universal use—a concept so attractive to theorists. Proposals 
of this type are premature because they depend upon the ex- 
istence of a world government and of world economic and 
financial unity. An artificial unit, such as a bancor, might 
afford a uniform accounting system. But the question in what 
actual money to discharge obligations would still remain. It 
is better to have a money that is a stable unit of account and 
also a serviceable medium of international payment. 


PouNpb STERLING CITED 


For a century before the world war, such a medium: was 
at hand. Substantially, it was gold. National currencies 
could be quickly computed in terms of gold. Gold was and 
is universally in demand as a means of payment. But man 
was much too ingenious to rely on the cumbersome method 
of physically delivering gold—save on special occasions. The 
real international money was the pound sterling, linked to 
gold but managed by the Bank of England. International 
trade and finance, largely expressed in sterling, cleared 
through London. If the clearings were not equal, the cred- 
itor would usually retain a sterling credit because he could 
buy with sterling what he wanted, where he wanted, when 
he wanted it. 

The aftermath of the World War I, the crises of the ’30s, 
and the advent of World War II, has displaced sterling as 
an eligible international money. And the notion has been dis- 
seminated that gold is no longer internationally suitable; in 
part, because much gold is concentrated here in the United 
States. Yet we must again possess some international money 
in order to restore and develop expanding commercial and 
financial relationships between nations. Without these, talk 
of higher standards of living are all in vain. 

How do we reconstruct international money ? 

Lately two plans for a global international institution to 
stabilize currencies have been offered. I am skeptical of both 
in their present form and under immediate post-war condi- 
tions because they are over-grandiose and over-simple at the 
same time. An international bank we should have, but it 
should develop out of the facts of present world finance and 
trade rather than out of an abstract blueprint. It must not 
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cloak the truth that in the sphere of international trade and 
money the two predominant nations now are the United 
States and Great Britain. They are the key commercial na- 
tions, whose policies will make or break any currency sta- 
bility. f 

Several national currencies are also connected by tradition 
and trade with the pound or the doilar. The first effective 
step toward an international money lies in an Anglo-Saxon 
financial understanding and not in some universal approach, 
which glosses over the fact that the prerequisite to interna- 
tional stability is internal stability. Unless sterling and the 
dollar reflect sound conditions at home, including therein the 
amount of the external debits or credits, they cannot be sound 
abroad ; nor can there be any other trustworthy international 
money because so much depends upon a strong dollar and a 
strong pound. 


BriTAIN Prosiem No. 1 


Certain conditions exist in Great Britain today that mili- 
tate against the pound. I refer to the large volume of ex- 
ternal financial obligations created by our ally in this joint 
war. After the conflict, Great Britain will constitute the 
world’s financial problem No. 1. In our own interest, as the 
principal creditor nation, we should help restore Great Bri- 
tain to a position of balance in her international accounts. 

Today the dollar, reanchored to gold, is the strongest cur- 
rency on earth. It can serve as the regulator of international 
money. But the sun never sets upon the economic influence 
and the far-flung use of sterling. As the international money 
of tomorrow I propose a dollar-sterling standard to which 
the nations shall be invited to repair. In the first instance, 
Russia and China should be asked to join. The basis behind 
such a dollar-sterling standard would continue to be gold. 
The exchange rates between the two moneys would be mu- 
tually fixed by the respective governments and then protected 
against temporary derangements during the post-armistice 
transition period by the exchange controls and by the use of 
our ample gold stock until Great Britain is more nearly in 
equilibrium : 

Experience might demonstrate that the exchange rate first 
chosen did not expedite equilibrium. Continuous consultation 
between the authorities would demonstrate the necessity, if 
any, of change, and would help shape policies that would 
achieve internal and external stability. These consultations 
should start at once. The rigidity of the old gold standard 
would be avoided by continued active management of the 
monetary mechanism with the goal of high production. But 
the ultimate foundation would remain gold. 

The return to a modified international gold standard is 
easier than before the war. This struggle is rapidly redis- 
tributing gold. Today the 1943 dollar value of the gold pos- 
sessed by countries other than the United States is greater 
than the 1929 dollar value of all the gold then in the world, 
including the United States. True, we still have the major 
portion, but the new techniques of money management re- 
quire less gold than heretofore. Yet, make no mistake: we 
cannot have any enduring international money without dis- 
cipline. Basically, each country must work out its monetary 
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salvation by its own efforts, but America can lead by good 
example and by generous aid. 


OvuTLINE AGREEMENT 


With a view to reconstructing international money, we 
should enter into a stabilization agreement with Great Bri- 
tain, open to the adherence of other countries, which would 
include: 

(a) A credit to Great Britain in the form of a call on 
gold in the amount of, say, five billion dollars, on the under- 
standing that neither nation would engage in competitive ex- 
change depreciation and that the dollar-sterling exchange rate 
would be fixed by mutual agreement. Such a credit would 
constitute a constructive use of some of our surplus gold. 


(b) Formal cancellation of the remaining unpaid balance 


of the British war debts of World War I. 


(c) Provision for a moratorium for a period of five years 
of any post-war lend-lease repayments involving transfers 
out of Great Britain any repayments thereafter to be limited 
to the return to the creditor, of the same commodity as was 
shipped. 

(d) An understanding that both countries would eschew 
economic domination and would pursue international eco- 
nomic policies designed to promote stability of currencies in 


other nations. This means that we must act like a creditor 
nation, encouraging imports of goods and exports of capital. 

(e) An agreement to reorganize the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements on a wider basis in a different situs, and to 
use it as a center of international monetary consultation and 
planning, as a common agency for the joint action of treas- 
uries and central banks in simplifying international clearings, 
and for dealing with the various monetary problems of the 
nations as they arise, including the granting, against proper 
commitments, of temporary stabilization credits to smaller 
nations. We should build on the experienced machinery that 
we have instead of creating elaborate new machinery. But 
it is necessary to dispel the illusion that any international in- 
strument can work miracles or bring about stable currencies 
in an economically anarchic world. 

This proposed Anglo-Saxon agreement would be but the 
nucleus of a wider pact which many associated nations 
would join forthwith and others as rapidly as may be. It is 
a fertile beginning and not the ultimate goal. This program 
may seem modest, yet, coupled with the other necessary 
measures of relief and rehabilitation in the war-torn coun- . 
tries, and for reopening the channels of international invest- 
ment and commerce, this realistic approach represents the best 
entry on the road toward the reconstruction of a real inter- 
national money. 


A Common Language 


‘POCKET’ TONGUE WILL BE A NECESSITY 


By PROFESSOR IVOR ARMSTRONG RICHARDS, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Delivered at the New York Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, November 16, 1943 


ID Mrs. Reid say that I am talking tonight on 

Basic English? I’m not only talking on it, but in it. 

Among the suggestions yet made for a second com- 

mon language, or an international language, Basic English 
has a special place for two reasons. One is that it is not 
a made-up language, it’s not like Esperanto, or Ido or Novial, 
but is part of normal, every-day English, in fact. The other 
reason is that it is such a very small language, small enough 
to be printed on one side of a bit of business note paper. 
And yet, in this Basic it is possible to say almost anything. 

This is a talk in Basic English. You may be interested 
in hearing what this little pocket language of 850 English 
words is like. I have been using Basic English so far and I 
will be keeping to it all through. Normally, there is no point 
at all in talking in Basic English when those who are hear- 
ing you have the rest of English. A man talking Basic, 
then, is a bit like a dog walking on its front legs only. 
Strange, maybe interesting for a minute or two, but there is 
no doubt he’d get on better on four legs. So it is only to 
give you an example of Basic at work that I am using it 
here tonight. 

As a rule, we give surprisingly little attention, don’t we, 
to the new conditions we will probably be facing tomorrow. 
Maybe we are certain that nothing will come of any at- 
tempts to see into the future. And yet the minute the new 
conditions are present, it will seem very clear that things 
had to be so. That sort of future was a necessary outcome 
of that sort of past, and any one with even half an eye for 
causes and effects might have seen what was coming. 


CALLS FOR FORESIGHT 


This is being wise after the event, and that’s hard. But 
why didn’t we see these changes on their way and get ready 





for them? They take us by surprise again and again. Why 
don’t we give more attention to the oncoming changes in 
their first, their earliest, stages, while they are still tenden- 
cies only, while there is still time to do something about it. 

I am giving this talk in Basic English here tonight only 
because one man, Mr. C. K. Ogden, in Cambridge, about 
1920 did make an attempt to see what the great tendencies 
of our time were, the tendencies which had in them the 
seeds of the future. Looking into coming events as far as he 
might—in the cold daylight of 1920—he saw that every 
increase in man’s powers would become a danger if not 
balanced by a like increase in control. We are learning 
more and more with the years about these dangers. At 
least, it is to be hoped we are learning something—about 
the need for better distribution which our new scale of 
producing goods has put upon us, about the need for wiser 
political ideas and wider political structures which our new 
scale in making wars has put upon us; about the need for 
a common second language which new developments in air 
transport, in radio, in the motion pictures have put upon us 
—to give only three examples. 

Mr. Ogden took up the question of a second common 
language for every one as the work he himself might best 
do toward meeting the new and increased needs of tomor- 
row. I say “a second language” because Basic English is 
not designed to take the place of any one’s mother tongue, 
French, Spanish, Russian or English. That’s not part of 
its purposes, and in fact it doesn’t have and won’t have any 
tendency in that direction. After all, everything which has 
any value for any of us came to him through his mother 
tongue. If learning a second common language was going 
to take any one’s language away from him, I for one would 
have nothing to do with it. And that’s the feeling of all 
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who are responsible for Basic English. Basic is put forward 
only as a second language, as a simple way of getting enough 
common language for the everyday needs of trade, transport, 
news, science, political discussion, and men’s businesses and 
interests generally. 


I am still talking in Basic English only, so that you may 
see it is regular normal English and not a form of “pidgin.” 
You would be surprised at the numbers of people who say 
Basic is a sort of “pidgin.” Is it a sort of “pidgin”? Now 
“pidgin” is the first word I have said tonight which is not 
on the Basic list. And on all that sort of question of Basic 
and the rest of English, and the effects of talking Basic 
English in the sort of way that you may go on talking the 
rest of English later on, let me say this. Most learners of 
Basic get more than a little of the rest of English while they 
are learning their Basic. Basic is no air-tight vessel. It’s a 
strong framework on which we may, any learner of Basic 
may, keep on hanging bits of the rest of English all the time. 
There is no danger that any one by learning Basic is going 
to be kept down to 850 words only of English. Our ex- 
perience is that he goes on freely into the rest of English 
as far as he has any need to go, or any interest in going. 


Uses or Basic LisTEep 


Now what will be some of the first uses of Basic in the 
coming years? Here is one chief example—you have been 
hearing about it earlier this evening, but once one gets on 
the air waves it’s hard to get off them, and here’s the use 
of Basic in connection with air-transport. On that let me 
put two ideas before you. They are not new ideas, in fact, 
Mr. Pogue and Miss Cochran have given you both the 
ideas earlier this evening in what they said before me. But 


these, though they’re not new ideas, they are ideas that it’s 
hard to keep clearly in view. It’s harder still to keep in 
mind all the outcomes. And yet, these two ideas are keys 


to our future. 


One is that no place on earth is farther away from New 
York than sixty hours by airplane. (And in every great 
plant in which airplanes are being made there are planes 
being designed which will make present-day planes seem 
like Model-T Fords tomorrow). The outcome is clear: 
Men and women from all parts of the earth will be drop- 
ping down among us everywhere—men and women with 
every sort of mother tongue. We will be hearing all the 
chief languages of the earth in our airfields, in our streets 
and stores and offices, before we are very much older. 

The other of my two ideas is this: English—the English 
language in one form or another—is necessarily certainly 
going to become the common second language of the air- 
ways. Is there any possible doubt about that? Who, after 
the war—at the very time when the organization of general 
air transport is being put through—who will have the 
planes, the trained airmen, the men and women ready for 
work in the control stations at the airfields, the staging 
points, that was the name Mr. Pogue gave them, and the 
men and women needed for the upkeep of the planes? Who 
will be responsible for all that? The great plane-producing 
nations. They will have to put this work of organization 
through. It will be no attempt to get other nations under 
their thumb, but only the outcome of the simple fact that 
in the very process of overcoming the Axis they are produc- 
ing the plants and the planes and the persons needed for 
running the airways. 

In the air, between plane and control station, there is no 
time or room for more than one language. Every man and 
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woman in the international airways will have to have enough 
knowledge of one language to give and take directions— 
about landings, for example, and weather conditions, 
changes of parts, machine trouble, and a hundred and one 
other things. And that one language, at present, will have 
to be some sort of English, some sort of safe-working 
English. 
Usep For CHINESE FLYERS 


I saw a very clear example of this key fact early this 
summer at Luke Field, Arizona. I was watching the Chinese 
Air Force getting its training there. There were these young 
Chinese airmen-to-be, with only four or five weeks in which 
to get enough knowledge of English to keep them safe in 
the air up there in the sky with their teachers and, a little 
later, when they are up there by themselves in a P-40 in 
cold and deadly fact hanging on the English words from the 
control stations coming to them through their earphones. 


Well, how is it done? How are they given enough Eng- 
lish in so short a time? It is done in a great measure 
through Basic English, with the addition naturally of the 
special words necessary for managing an airplane—words 
like “tachometer” and “gyroscope” for example. The in- 
structors at Luke Field give them their basic air training 
through Basic English—the same Basic English I am using 
tonight. 

Now, if Basic is going to be the language of the airways, 
what will be some of the general outcomes for trade? What 
new undertaking, what new forms of “pioneering”—to use 
one more word which isn’t in Basic—-what sort of new 


undertaking will be possible? Clearly our knowledge of 
other countries and their needs, and their knowledge of 
ours, will be much increased. And with that will come 
all sorts of new openings for industry and advertisement 
and trade in all sorts of ways. 

And, more narrowly, wide new fields will be opened in 
connection with Basic English itself. Advertisements worded 
in Basic English are even now being given international 
distribution in the trade papers. Handbooks of airplane 
instruments are in wide use, written in Basic English. 
International newspapers meeting different sorts of needs 
are starting. Radio news talks in Basic are in operation. 
And most important probably of all at this stage—the teach- 
ing of Basic English is offering quite new openings to the 
teaching motion picture. The sound motion picture, the 
teaching picture, specially designed for that purpose, is prob- 
ably the best way of taking a learner quickly and safely into 
Basic English. There are reasons—I go into them in my 
book “Basic English And Its Uses’”—why Basic and teach- 
ing through the sound motion picture go specially well to- 
gether. 

And when that work has been done for English, it will 
have to be done for other languages—as far as their struc- 
ture makes that possible, and after that there is the great 
work of giving every one as much general knowledge as 
possible, as much science as possible, as much history as pos- 
sible, and as forward-looking a point of view as possible 
through this second language—for the better meeting of 
minds among what we are hoping will become our more 
and more United Nations. 


Cause of Small Nations Upheld 


MUTUAL AID TO OVERCOME FEAR, IGNORANCE AND WANT 


By ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Secretary 
Delivered at The New York Herald-Tribune Forum, November 17, 1943 


to The New York Herald-Tribune Forum. It has rightly 

become an annual institution of the highest value for the 
free exchange of ideas by which our democracies live. We 
exchanged such ideas at Moscow with the results that you 
know. They have greatly heartened the world of free men 
and they have greatly depressed our enemies. It was precisely 
because each representative at the conference spoke his mind 
freely and without reserve that success attended our efforts. 

The Four-Power Declaration, which was one of the main 
achievements of the conference, made it plain that there was 
and there would be no attempt to impose a sort of great 
power dictatorship on other states. The declaration in fact 
recognized the necessity of setting up “at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organization based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states, and open to membership by all such states, large or 
small, for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

That statement alone ought to quiet any apprehensions that 
the smaller states may be subjected to some kind of dragoon- 
ing at the hands of the greater. But even if it had never been 
made, it must surely have been evident that those countries 
which are leagued together to overcome the Nazi and Fascist 
dictatorships would never betray the cause for which they 
are fighting by adopting anything resembling Nazi or Fascist 
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methods. Indeed, the leaders of the three states who are prin- 
cipally engaged in the struggle against the German and Japa- 
nese war lords have repeatedly made it plain that they pro- 
pose to apply democratic principles in the organization of the 
post-war world. This does not mean that the United States, 
Britain and Soviet Russia have not got a very special, indeed 
a leading, role to play in peace just as in war. 

The complexities attending a return to more normal con- 
ditions are admittedly formidable. To overcome them we 
should adopt certain guiding principles. One of the more 
simple of these is that in modern conditions we are mutually 
independent. It is good to know that this fundamental lesson 
is being driven home to all members of the United Nations 
who are playing their part in the present war. 

An impelling necessity, in fact, has induced us to adopt 
the principle of the pooling of resources. It is not a question 
of one nation giving and the other receiving. It is a question 
of each nation putting everything it can into the common 
pool. It is the principle of mutual aid, I am convinced, that 
will go a long way toward founding the future world society. 
And it is this principle which will give, I trust, life and 
strength to the enduring conception of nations united not 
only to defeat the present enemy, totalitarian despotism, but 
also the almost equally dangerous enemies, fear, ignorance 
and want. 
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